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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue sound of arms has drawn closer to us, echoing from French 
Africa and from Italy. 





the discip'ine and organization of the constituted authorities. 
There have been the usual attempts to suppress and garble ac- 
counts of the facts; and, imperfectly as the tale has reached us, 
it is very probable that we were more about it in London than 
any on the spot except the actual combatants. There were fea- 
tures in the outbreak calculated to cause very reasonable alarm. 
It occurred in the territories of the Church, at Bologna and others 
of the Legations towards the Eastern side. Among the larger 
states of Italy, the Papal dominions have been conspicuous, espe- 
cially of late years, for the vexatious rigour of the rule and the 


| strenuous effort to keep down everything that could advance opi- 


nion. Railways must not enter his Holiness’s domains, lest 
knowledge should run like electric fluid along the iron. The 
Sovereign and his subordinates of the Government live in con- 
stant dread—the chronic disease of tyrants: they dread the in- 
tercourse of brisk traffic, lest people talk ; they dread the landing 
of penniless refugees upon the coasts; they dread the entrance 
even of a bit of paper, and copies of this journal have been muti- 
lated. Yet all their precautions avail not for safety. Refugees 
have landed on the coast, at Rimini—have gained possession, 





Abd-el-Kader has reappeared; and so formidable has been the 


rising of the Moorish Arabs against the French soldiery, that | 
France is driven to new efforts as if for a fresh war on a grander | 
The unconquerable chief is understood to have sworn, | 
years ago, that he would never cease to resist the French in- | 


scale. 


vaders ; and thus far he has kept his word. Last year his power 
seemed utterly destroyed : he had been routed, and had narrowly 
escaped personal captivity ; his half-ally, the Emperor of Morocco, 
was forced to outlaw him; the fugitive found an asylum where 
he could, among tribes too remote and poor to have been brought 
under strict subjection to any government; and he appeared to 
have become that most contemptible of persons the pretender to a 
power departed. The Native tribes occasionally manifested some 
contumacy, but Abd-el-Kader was only heard of as wandering 
about in search of a precarious refuge. The colony looked quieter 
than it had ever been. Where blood was shed, it was merely in 
retail by a few lawless assassins; or if wholesale, it was by the 
victorious French, as in the grottoes of Dahra. The quiet grew 


co dull; and Marshal Bugeaud—somewhat hindered in | 
iis sport among the wild Arabs, whom he baited like earthed | 


badgers or slaughtered like the deer at Gotha—came to France to 
vary the pleasures of the man-chase with a taste of political in- 
trigue. he Jowrnal des Débats exulted in the submissive silence 


of the Algerines, and contrasted the unchecked triumph of French | 
arms with the repulse of Prince Woronzoff’s army in the Cau- | 


casus. Presently a stir is heard among the Flittas, and General 
Bourjolly is sent to see what is the matter; and there is a little 
murmuring in the Tlemcen, on the Western frontier, and Colonel 
Cavaignac sets out with a strong force. Public feeling is out- 
raged, for the Flittas send General Bourjolly back with terrible 
loss; but how bitter the indignation at the news from the Tlem- 
cen!—a body of four hundred men, under Colonel Montagnac, 


had been drawn into an ambush, and only fourteen returned | 


alive: Abd-el-Kader had destroyed the rest. 

In France itself, mortification takes the shape of sanguinary 
rage, and something must be done to retrieve the military fame 
of the nation: the terrible Marshal Bugeaud is to be sent back 
without delay ; a reinforcement, or rather a new army of twelve 
thousand men, is to be transported to the colony ; and in virtue 
of the treaty with the Emperor Abd-er-Rahman, Abd-el-Kader 
is to be hunted down until he be overtaken and seized, even 
though that be within the territory of Morocco. From these 
formidable preparatives, an Opposition paper, Le National, infers 
that some very extensive danger menaces the rule of France in 
acolony already occupied by an army of eighty thousand men; but 
no wider inference needs be drawn, than the necessity felt by the 
Government, of grasping the master-spirit of Arab turbulence, 
and restoring the tarnished prestige of the French arms, at what- 
ever cost. There is a kind of consistency in such a conclusion. 
Perhaps a real colonization of Algeria might be a more economi- 
cal way of assimilating it to the French empire ; whereas France | 
has not six thousand colonists in the whole territory, exclusively 
of the soldiers. But if the province is to be held solely by the 
tenure of military occupation, of course the military power must 
be rendered supreme, cost what it may; and it wah be unwise 
to halt at measures less decisive than those imputed to the 
Government. The question remains to be elucidated by the event, 
how far the plan of retaliation is likely to involve France in a 
War with Morocco and in differences with the 
Abd-er-Rahman. 





Arbitrary government has again been disturbed in Italy by 
armed revolt; and crude conspiracy has again been crushed by 


allies of 


have loosed the political prisoners, have been joined by the garri- 
son: other towns have risen; and although the insurrection has 
been put down, the rioters routed and dispersed or seized, the 
other states of Italy are thrown into alarm. 

And we say, well they may be. What does this very insur- 
| rection disclose to us? A government so conscious of weakness 
as to live in fear of every vagabond that shows his face on its 
frontier, lest he tell something to the people ; the most intelligent 
part of the people, the real moral strength of a nation, ashamed 
of their government and desiring change; an army in which 
disaffection has much extended ; and political prisoners in the 
gaols. The Journal des Débats takes a review of the attempted 
| revolts in Italy since 1830, and censures the conspirators for pro- 
voking disorders which end in nothing but the sacrifice of so 
many individual victims. The French politician counsels admi- 
nistrative reforms instead of revolutions. The Morning Chronicle 
is scandalized at the “ false and heartless” account of the 
Journal ; and imputes the failure of the “ noble struggle” waged 
by the Italian patriots in 1830 and 1831 to the duplicity of 
France, which used Italy until she had achieved her own ends,— 
especially the recognition of the Orleans dynasty by Naples and 
Sardinia,—then broke her promises of support, and has now mar- 
‘ied one of her Princes (Aumale) into the despotic house of 
Naples. There is truth in both views; but as the truth is imper- 
fect, the effect of both views is false. The Journal des Débats is 
right in representing Italians, the servants of the several Govern- 
ments, as the real engines for oppressing Italy ; and the removal 
of those engines would be a great step towards the regeneration 
of the country. But how are Italians to obtain administrative re- 
forms, which would remove those who are so convenient in keep- 
ing things as they are’—by simply asking for it? In fact, the 
will not obtain it until they can enforce it. On the other hand, 
the Journal des Débats is right in saying that the revolts have 
had no result but the immolation of victims. They have been 
concocted with a view to the past rather than the present. 

In Italy, society may be divided into three classes; of which 
one is the immense number of persons interested in keeping up 
| the existing order of things, because it suits their personal inte- 
rests, or accords with that grovelling servility that distinguishes 
the worst side of the Italian character: to this class belong the 
officials, the clergy, the army. <A second class is the great mass 
of the people; too easy in the wealthier districts, too miserably 
poor in the remoter, and too ignorant in all, to have any political 
views whatever: they just obey what is decreed, and think no 
more. The third class is the class of politicians; consisting of 


| the better order of the middle classes, of still more among the 


nobility, and therefore including also some few military: their 
politics are eminently literary and scholastic ; they dream of Re- 
publicanism in ancient Rome, of popular power in the cities of 
the Middle Ages; and it will be observed that all their conspira- 
cies are based upon the notion of raising the people. They might 
as well try to raise the goats or the vine-stocks. It is clear that 
if they want to redeem their country, they must do it themselves, 
or if with help, not with that of the servile herd, If they would 
contend with established power, they must do it with powers 
under their own control, and not wait for the substantive action 
of the people, to be awakened at their bidding. A successful 
revolt in Italy must be in its nature aristocratic—a revolt of the 
gentry. It must be maturely organized, and supported by funds 
| for paying armies, instead of expecting to find the people forming 

into armies for “love”: only brigands andjsuch persons among 

the common people will revolt on speculation, The gentry of Italy 

must place themselves in a position to take counsel together, to 
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display resources of money and men, 2nd to dictate terms; and of the several Hospitals, and that they should be requested to correct and 


then Italy may be renationalized, apa take her share in the power 
and wealth of Europe in the nineseenth century. 

This view of the case seems to give the existing Governments 
a long lease of their tenements. From their dread at the stir of 
every leaf, it plainly appears that they do not think So. In fact, 
were the political gentry of Italy, a numerous and intellectual 
class, tolerably agreed among themselves,—and were they to 
borrow some experience from the practices of France and Eng- 
land, instead of dreaming about Rome or the Middle Ages,—they 
might already begin to dictate terms. Let it be known that Italy 
was about to enter on a controversy with Austria, and Germany 
itself would furnish discussion enough to absorb every Trans- 
alpine Metternich ; let the political scheme of Italy be of a prac- 
tical and tangible kind—-something better than idle conspiracies 
for assassinating or rioting—and volunteer aid would flock from 
France, England, and Germany, if not from America; let it be 
known that the nobles were counting coin for armies, or even 
consulting how to pledge their resources for a loan in the specu- 
lating markets of Western Europe—let “ Young Italy” turn a 
man of business—and then, under the mere terror of such ru- 
mours, they might extort administrative reforms, with which the 
work of practical regeneration might not unsuitably begin. 
Meanwhile, these idle revolts are but murderous child’s play. 





Some characteristic personalities absorb public attention in 
Ireland. 

Mr. John O’Connell has discovered that Mr. “ John Foster ” 
at Halesworth in England is not Mr. “Thomas Campbell Foster” 
at Ballina in Ireland ; and he has duly apologized to the outraged 
* Commissioner,” whom he had so freely addressed with a style 
of language current in the Irish part of London. Messrs. O’Con- 
nell imputed to the Commissioner, among other delinquencies, 

canal ugliness: but that was when they supposed him to be 
identical with the Mr. John Foster of Halesworth, whose pub- 
lished works are limited to the celebrated “ liar and blackguard ” 
letter: it would solve an interesting historical question, if Mr. 
John O'Connell would explicitly declare whether he retracts the 
charge of ugliness as well as the others. Also, as Mr. John is 
an Irish historian, it would be obliging if he were to declare 
whether personal beauty is an indispensable qualification for the 
public service in Ireland—for admission, say, to the Repeal As- 
sociation ; and if so, what is the standard of beauty in Ireland? 

The impudent insinuation of the Dublin Pilot, that Archbishop 
Crolly was mad, has received indignant contradiction from the 
Nation newspaper, and froin the clergy of the Archbishop’s own 
diocese, Armagh. The Nation goes beyond mere denial, and 
proceeds to a vehement and unscrupulous personal attack on the 
editor of the Pilot: the latter is in turn very indignant at the 
personalities of the Nation; but who can pity the journalist hat 
so flagrantly violated decency, when he is served with a taste of 
his own way of assault ? 

Some further accounts have come to light respecting the new 
Repeal phenomenon, Mr. Thomas Lloyd of Beechmont. He is, 
it seems, such an Ultra-Protestant, so hostile to the “abomina- 
tions” of the Roman Catholic Church, that, despairing of Govern- 
ment patronage for Evangelical Ultra-Protestant Dissent, he will 
help Mr. O’Connell to repeal the Union, with a view to pulling 
down Maynooth College. This is a pregnant illustration of 
Horne Tooke’s fallacious metaphor about two men travelling on 
the same road together though they mean to go different dis- 
tances. Mr. O’Connell has no objection to travel with Mr. Lloyd 
so far as Repeal of the Union,—but what after that?) Meanwhile, 
Mr. Lloyd has paid his fare in advance. 

The schism among the Orangemen has assumed a personal cha- 
racter: the “Grand” Lodge of Ulster has been insulted; its 
“ grand ” ofticers were set aside at a public meeting in Enniskillen, 
and the slighted “ grand” individuals are nobly supported by the 
Lodge. At the public meeting, the name of “ Orange” was 
discussed with a view to change it. As the question, being in 
Treland, turns upon personalities and words, it must have assumed 
a very serious aspect indeed. 


The Court. 
THE quiet in the life of the Court at Windsor Castle this week has been 
extreme. The Queen has walked out occasionally, weather permitting, 
accompanied by Prince Albert, who is still lame with a sprained ankle, in 
a garden-chair; and the Prince has gone out in a chaise, to shoot in the 
preserves. 

Among the visiters at the Castle have been—the Dutchess of Kent, who 
has joined the dinner-circle, and then returned to Frogmore as usual; 
Prince and Princess Peter of Oldenburg, Baron Brunow, and the Earl of 
Aberdeen. The Prince and Princess arrived on Saturday, and the Prin- 
cess returned to town the same day; but the Prince remained at the 
Castle, and slept there that night. Sir Robert Peel arrived yesterday. 

The Queen gave audience to the Vice-Chancellor of England on Monday. 


The MHctropolis. 


A Court of Aldermen was held on Tuesday for the despatch of business. 
A report was presented from a special Committee, on the proceedings at 
Christ's Hospital on St. Matthew's Day last, in which the President and 
Treasurer of the Hospital refused to recognize the claim of the Lord Mayor 
to be head of the institution. It stated that the Committee had proceeded 
duly to consider the subject, and were attended by a deputation of the 
Royal Hospitals Committee of the Corporation ; and it appearing that the 
lists which were delivered to the Lord Mayor on St. Mathew’s Day last 
were inaccurate in point of form, and not according to the ancient practice, 
they were of opinion that the said lists should be returned to the Presidents 














| 


amend the same in proper form: they recommended that the Court give 
directions accordingly; and that the Mayor be requested to hold a 
General Court for all the Hospitals, at Christ’s Hospital, for the purpose of 
receiving and confirming the corrected lists of Governors. Sir Peter 
Laurie suggested the propriety of holding a conference with the Governors, 
He was sure the misunderstanding could be explained away. Alderman 
Wood thought a conference between the Committee of the Corporation and 
parties who had deliberately slighted and insulted the head of the Corpo- 
ration, would be exceedingly humiliating to the Court of Aldermen. 
The only place in which the question could be settled was a court of law, 
and there was very little doubt as to the manner in which it would be 
settled before such a tribunal. Sir Peter Laurie thought that even a victory 
would be scarcely worth the 50,000/. which the law-proceedings would pro- 
bably cost. Alderman Lucas and Alderman Wilson applauded the report; 
which was agreed to ; and the thanks of the Court were unanimously voted to 
the Lord Mayor for the moderation and firmness with which his Lordship had 
acted at Christ’s Hospital in asserting the rights ofthe Corporation. Alderman 
Sidney, with a long speech on the bad state of Giltspur Street Compter, 
moved that the present over-crowded state of that House of Correction, the 
want of classification and proper separation of the prisoners, be taken into 
consideration, with the view of applying an early remedy. Alderman 
Wilson expressed doubts as to whether Alderman Sidney was aware of ex- 
cellent improvements now in progress; but the motion was not opposed, 
and it passed accordingly. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday, for the despatch of 
business ; and as the business transacted was important, the Court was 
much crowded. 

A Committee who reported on Blackfriars Bridge Pier were” instructed 
to carry their plan for its construction into effect. The Committee esti- 
mated the annual expenses for the pier, with waiting-rooms, &c., at 1,0891.; 
which is to be met by a charge on steam-vessels of 6d. for each call. 

A Ward Committee was appointed to consider the best mode of expend- 
ing the 20,000/. a year granted by the Court for improvements. 

The Lord Mayor drew attention to a petition from the directors of the 
Direct Manchester Railway Company, asking leave to purchase the site of 
Farringdon Market for a great central terminus. The petition stated that 
the Company was actually formed, the required amount of capital sub- 
scribed; and that the proposed terminus at Farringdon Market would 
occasion no inconvenience to the City, but would be a great improvement, 
by lessening the dangerous and unsightly declivities of Holborn Till and 
Skinner Street, and by altogether removing the present low neighbourhood 
of Field Lane. In the discussion which ensued, Mr. Dillon, who repre- 
sented the Company, gave some further explanation as to the nature of the 
plan— 

The general view was, that from Battle Bridge the line would take as nearly 
as possible the corner of the Fleet Prison, and come down Field Lane to Holborn 
Bridvre: then the ground would be raised to a certain height, say twelve or four- 
teen feet ; for it had been ascertained by actual survey on a former occasion, when 
it was proposed to gain a level between Skinner Street and Holborn Hill without 
a viaduct, that that height would give an easy and safe ascent to Holborn Brid 
and Gray's Inn Road on the one side and Skinner Street on the other. By the 

lan proposed, the railway, would run under the covered way that would be formed 
yy thus raising the ground, into Farringdon Street and Farringdon Market ; 
where the station would be. And if the Company obtained the grant of the site, 
they would be most happy to contribute, both by their exertions and their funds, 
to the improvement of Skinner Street and Field Lane. 

Mr. Lawrence, who moved that the petition be referred to the Tmprove- 
ment Committee, stated, that the Company proposed to spend half a million 
sterling in works and improvements of the neighbourhood. Mr. Godson, 
contending that the introduction of railway termini into the City would 
obstruct trade and injure the citizens, moved as an amendment that the 
petition do lie on the table. After a long and animated discussion, in 
which the balance of opinion was out of all proportion on the side of intro- 
ducing such works into the City, the amendment was put: only four 
hands were held up for it, and it was lost. The original motion was 
affirmed. 

Mr. R. L. Jones brought forward a petition from the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway Company: it stated that the Company intended in the 
ensuing session of Parliament to apply for power to extend their line of 
railway from Camden Town to Farringdon Street, with a terminus and 
depot to be made on a part of the site of Fleet Prison and land adjoining; 
and that the Company are prepared to enter into immediate agreement for 
the purchase of the property from the Corporation: they prayed the sanc- 
tion of the Corporation to the project. In reply to a question from Mr. 
Godson, Mr. Creed, the Secretary to the Company, said that the railway 
would be carried under Skinner Street by means of a tunnel: it would not 
interfere with the streets, nor disturb the surface in any way. This peti- 
tion also was referred to the Improvement Committee; and the Court 
adjourned. 


The wharfingers and others holding property on the banks of the Regent's 
Canal met on Wednesday, at the pot Inn, Islington, and resolved to resist 
the conversion of the canal into a railway. Mr. Henry Grissell, of the firm of 
Grissell and Peto, said that he had expended more than 30,0001. on the verge of 
the canal, and that its conversion into a railway would complete his ruin. And 
Mr. Lake, solicitor to Mr. R. B. de Beauvoir, said that his client had laid out 
nearly 300,000. in the construction of a basin; a property of which the value 
would be destroyed if the water were drawn off. 

The Magistrate at Wandsworth Police-office has granted a summons against 
the Directors of the Richmond Railway Company, for trespassing on a piece of 
land at Wandsworth, which they required for the formation of the line. The 
proprietor of the land, Mr. Atkins, wanted more money than the Company were 
willing to give; but, without making any payment or deposit, a contractor took 
possession of the land, cut down sixteen willows, and dug a ditch. 

A great many fairs have been revived or established during the year in the 
suburbs of London, to the no small annoyance of many among the residents of 
the different localities; and complaints have been rife at police-offices. This 
week, a new fair has been held at Kilburn, with eating-and-drinking-booths, 
stalls, and exhibitions, the most prominent being Wombwell’s Menagerie. 

Ground has been purchased at Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, as the site of a church 
for the Roman Catholic pensioners of Greenwich Hospital. 


At the Mansionhouse, on Saturday, Knute Boll and Peter Schmidt were 
charged with having in their possession forgeries of the bank-notes of Norway. 
Witnesses proved that the accused had a copperplate engraved to be used in 
forging Norway notes, brass stamps of letters cut, and paper made of a, peculiar 
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articular water-mark letter. When the Forresters — me 
men, Boll had the copperplate in his possession, and to his se were Oeher 
ioces of paper imitations of portions of a Norwegian yank-note. Other 
four pi f paper Pte similar kind were found at the lodging of the prisoners. They 
ieces of px a sui 
» dled, 4 
ya Sess court, on Wednesday, John Jones was charged with attempting to 
ion cameos, gold chains, &c. He was seized ry a : us- 
Tr . was landing in a boat from a foreign steamer off the Cus- 
tembouse-oficer 26 be were found concealed on his person the duty on which 
Ney, tn OM » was fined 687. 3s., and committed to prison in default 
would amount to 2724 He was finec 
of nye Police-office, on Monday, John Cronstock Clinton, a man with 

At Be ve. was accused of forging a certificate of deposit for 23,000 Mexican 
Gee —, t nt to defraud Little and Company, merchants at New York. 
dollars, \ _ “ss , been charged, at the same court, with forging the same instrument, 
The —— ane back but discharged without going into the merits of the case; 
omy a. consiierel by Mr. Jardine, before whom he was broucht, that the 
; theo ee which had been taken in America, were insufficient to warrant further | 
é et jim : as they were not drawn up in compliance with the terms of the Act 
Pe Treat y for the apprehension of offenders. The money obtained by the alleged 
forgery was declared to have been paid to the prisoner in America on the 14th 
April 1841. Documents properly authenticated by American authorities were 
now produced, and the accused was committed. 

Frederick Davison, a youth in his seventeenth year, was charged at the 
Worship Street Police-oftice, on Saturday, with falsely assuming the character of a 
Policenian. In the street at night, he accosted a female performer belonging tothe 
Britannia Saloon ; telling her that a letter of a threatening nature against herself 
had reached the Police-station, and that he had consequently been sent by the 
Inspector to escort her home. For several nights he repeated this conduct, and 
was at Jength given into custody. He was fined 20s, for personating a constable : 
the full penalty for the offence is 10/., but the Magistrate mitigated it in considera- 


tint and with a pé 





smuggle a number of fore 


tion of the offender's youth. 

Kellerby, the lad aceused of writing anonymous threatening letters and sending | 
poison to a number of persons in the parish of St. George's and elsewhere, was 
reéxamined, at Southwark Police-oftice, on Monday. rhe servant of a Miss 
Ward stated, that various letters had been sent to her mistress; one had been 
placed in the witness's hands by a young man, who was not the prisoner. A 
woman in the service of Mr. Humble, of Balham Hill, stated, that on the 28th 
July an anonymous letter was received addressed to Mrs. Humble, enclosing a 

uantity of poison. Mr. Humble was at Brighton at the time ; and the writer of 
the letter, who described himself as clerk to Mr. Humble at his establishment in 
town, said that he was directed to enclose the powder by his employer to Mrs. 
Humble, and that she would find it was of a very salutary nature. ‘The powder 
was oxalic acid, which it appears Kellerby’s father uses in his trade. The Magis- 
trate having inquired if the prisoner had any access to St. George’s Church, which 
some of the letters had threatened should be set on fire, it was proved that he 
sometiines assisted in ringing the bells, and he attended the service at the church. 
The lad was held to bail, that further evidence might be obtained. 

Lieutenant Kerwan, the officer who stabbed Quartermaster Tarleton at Houns- 
low Barr applied to the Magistrates sitting in Petty Sessions at Brentford, 
on Saturday, to be admitted to bail. Medical witnesses proved that Mr. Tarleton 
was out of danger from the wound which he had received: he might have a re- 
lapse, but then it would be the result of the necessary medical treatment. The 
Chairman said, that in consequence of this evidence, and considering that the 
attack had not been deliberate, the Bench would admit the prisoner to bail, 
himself in 5002, and two sureties in 2501. each. Two of Mr. Kerwan’s brother 
officers became bail for him, and he was liberated. 

The declaration made on oath by Mr. Tarleton has at length been published, 
and it gives a connected account of the whole affair. 

“On Sunday night, about ten o'clock, the officers were in the barracks, showing 
feats of strength amongst themselves ; and in consequence of Lieutenant Kerwan, in 
wrestling with Licutenant Greville, of the Second Life Guards, getting thrown twice on 
the floor, Captain Fane stopped the exercise of these officers ; when Lieutenant Kerwan 
said Captain Fane had no right to interfere, as a superior officer was present, Captain 
Fane then lett the room, and [ lost sight of him. Tresently afterwards, Lieutenant 
Kerwan also left the room ; and immediately afterwards, Major Parlby, of the Fourth 
Light Dragoons, (the superior officer alluded to,) called me out of the room, and stated 
that Lieutenant Kerwan intended to go into Captain Fane’s room; and the said Major 
Parlby said to me then, ‘ You are a stout fellow; prevent him (meaning the said Lieu- 
enant Kerwan) from going into his room.’ When I went into the barrack-vard, I 
here saw the said Lieutenant Kerwan and others, and went up to him; and, seeing 
him excited, I endeavoured to soothe him. He (the said Lieutenant Kerwan) replied, 
that * he had been threatened with the guard-room, and to that he would go.’ The said 
Lieutenant Kerwan then went up-stairs to his own room, and puton hiscap. Then I 
Said, * | will net allow you to go out’; and I shut the door, and placed my back against 
it. Two swords of the said Lieutenant Kerwan were hanging close to the door on pegs; 
when the said Lieutenant Kerwan immediately took one sword, and said he would go 
out. I replied that I would not let him. I said this because he was in so excited a 
State. Lieutenant Kerwan then said, ‘ There is another sword, defend yourself.’ At 
the moment he said this, I was reaching forward, and towards the second sword, but 
never drew it from the scabbard. At this moment, Lieutenant Kerwan attempted to 
get past me at the door; and there he made a thrust at me with the naked steel sword, 
Which did not touch me, but passed under my left arm. I immediately afterwards felt 
the blow which occasioned the wound I have received. The wound was just below the 
navel, and was inflicted by the sword then in the hand of the said Lieutenant Kerwan 
when he struck me the second time. I said to him immediate ly,* You have stabbed 
me’: and I went to the light of the fire, and found blood on my shirt ; and I went down 
Stairs and sent for the surgeon. * * * I have always been on the best friendly 
terms with Lieutenant Kerwan; and I feel sure that, excepting when he was in the 
— State in which he then was, he would have been the last man to have injured 

| 

The annual loss of life by firework-making has begun. On Thursday night 
an explosion occurred at Jones's manufactory, better-known as Hengler’s, in the 
Westminster Road. Wells the foreman, and’ some other people who were in the 
house, escaped, though with difficulty. Mrs. Hengler—a very old woman un- 
wieldy and helpless—was on the first tor, where the fire appears to have origi- 
nated: she could only put her head out of window and implore aid, A man at- 
tempted to rescue her by means of a ladder, but was driven away by the blazing 
of the fireworks in the lower part of the house; and the poor woman perished, 

The audience at Drury Lane Theatre were greatly terrified on Tuesday night 
by an alarm of fire. The chee k-inspector had lighted a fire in his room, and by 
Some means a stage-box had been set in flames by it; a good deal of smoke was 
produced, and the people in the boxes made a headlong rush from the house: 
Several ladies were knocked down in the confusion, and one dislocated her ankle. 
The fire seems to have been easily extinguished; and order having been restored, 
the perfurmances proceeded. x 


The Probinces. 


There has been some little manceuvering among the Conservative 
candidates for South Warwickshire. The funeral of Sir John Mordaunt 
having taken place on Friday, an address from Mr. Bolton King, of Unber- 
slade, offering himself, appeared on Saturday. In this address he said— 

“ z oth in public and private life, it has been my constant aim to support those 

interests [the interests of landowners, farmers, tradesmen, and labourers } by ad- | 
Vocating suflicient protection for agricultural produce, and by opposing every 
extravagant and unnecessary expenditure of public money, as the only means of | 
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and occupier of land. To the measures of the present head of the Govern- 
ment I do not promise uniform support or constant opposition; they have been 
too contradictory and uncertain to enable me to form any opinion of what they 


| will be for the future: but I will uphold all measures calculated to promote the 


wublic good, and oppose all such as would tend in any respect to injure our 
bo and constitution, or to lessen our civil and religious fiberty.” 

The friends of Lord Brooke were taken by surprise; but on Saturday 
night they issued an address announcing that he would stand. It had 
already been reported that Mr. King had declared that he should retire if 
Lord Brooke came forward; and on Monday, Mr. King issued a second 
address, saying that he was unwilling to occasion trouble and expense, and 
that therefore he should not prolong the canvass. 

The London Gazette of Tuesday contained the usual notice from the 
Speaker that at the end of a fortnight from that date he should issue a 
writ for the election. 

A Convocation was held at Oxford University, on Wednesday, to elect a Vice- 
Chancellor for the ensuing year. The usual letter from the Chancellor (the Duke 
of Wellington) was read, nominating for the second time Dr. Symons. An at- 
tempt was made to make the election more than a form; and the Reverend Charles 
Page Eden, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, called out “ Non placet, non placet”; 
but the Vice-Chancellor would not consent to have a scrutiny, and he was again 





| installed with the customary forms. 


Mr. Thomas Thornhill, of Woodleys, it is rumoured, will oppose the 
Duke of Marlborouglh’s interest in the borough of Woodstock at the forth- 
coming election. Lord Allan Churchill, second son of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, will, it is understood, be the other candidate-—Morning Chronicle. 

After several reports of his convalescence, the death of Mr. John Rams- 
bottom, the Member for Windsor, was announced in the borough on 
Thursday morning. Several candidates are spoken of; and among those 
mentioned is Mr. Anson, Prince Albert’s Private Secretary: but these 
rumours appear to be of a very loose kind. The only person for whom 
any formal announcement has yet been made is Sir John de Beauvoir. 

Mr. William Williams appeared before his Coventry constituents last 
week, according to his annual custom; gave an account of his conduct in 


| the past session; and received the usual vote of thanks “ for the efficiency 


and zeal with which he had discharged his duties through the last session 
of Parliament.” 

The Liverpool Agricultural Association had their annual cattle-show 
and dinner last week, in the large room of Lucas’s Repository. Lord 
Stanley presided at the table; which was surrounded by about two hun- 
Lord Stanley's speech has been looked to for indications 


dred members. 
but there is nothing in it more significant than 


of the Ministerial policy ; 
this passage— 

That they should promote agriculture, and endeavour by all their power—by all 
the applications of science, in which he did not expect the farmers to take the lead, 
though he did expect the farmers would not shut their eyes when the advan- 
tages were demonstrated to them—the country had a right to expect it from 
them; and they must remember that, as year after year passed by, they had an 
increase of 300,000 mouths to feed beyond the population of the preceaing year, 
and that on their exertions the supply for these 300,000 mouths mainly de- 
vended. He believed himself, not that the capacities of the soil were infinite, 
yut that the productive capacities of the soil were infinitely larger than most 
people imagined; and he believed it was not only capable of providing for the 
existing population, but, with the application of science, of providing for a much 
larger and increasing population. It was their duty and their advantage to find 
the means of providing for that population; and he hoped that that and other 
similar societies would be the means of exciting the landlord and tenant to fresh 
exertions, and renewed applications of capital, seience, and skill. It was with 
such anticipations, such hopes, that he proposed to them—whether maintaining 
its present position, or united with another body, and thereby extending its advan- 
tages—" Prosperity to the Liverpool Agricultural Society, with three times 
three.” 

A very interesting festival took place at Oldham on Monday week; 
when a number of working-spinners and other factory-hands held a tea- 
party and ball, in the large room of the Town-hall, for the purpose of 
“returning their sincere and heartfelt thanks for the liberal manner in 
which the master-spinners and manufacturers had acceded to their request 
for an advance of wages.” Most of the master-spinners and manufacturers 
gave their people a half-holyday; many gentlemen of the town and 
neighbourhood attended; and, altogether, about eleven hundred persons of 
both sexes took part in the entertainment. Mr. Thomas Wilson, a working- 
spinner, was called to the chair. Tea and other refreshments were 
disposed of ; then there was some speechmaking, intermingled with glee- 
The speakers were the working hosts, some 
delegates from the working-men of other towns, several of the masters, 
and a few of the local authorities. The speeches were remarkable for the 
excellent feeling that universally prevailed. 

The Chairman observed, that the object of the festival was not only to express 
their gratitude to their employers for the liberal advance they had made in 
wages, but also tocreate, tothe uttermost, as good a feeling as poss ble betwixt 
the employers and employed. 

Mr. Turner, a delegate from Bolton, could not avoid contrasting the present 
state of the country with what it was three or four years ago. At that period, 
the people were in a state bordering upon destitution; and their passions were 
excited by inflammatory language on the part of those who had afterwards cause 
to regret the part they had taken in adding to the excitement. 

Mr. Arrowsmith, a delegate from Manchester, had always acknowledged the 
existence of rights on the part of the masters as well as the men; but he was 
certain that in receiving the late advance of wages, the operatives had received no 
more than their due. It was, nevertheless, of the highest importance that the 
best feelings should be cultivated between the masters and men; and it was to the 
credit of the masters at Oldham that they had been foremost in the field in 
advancing wages. He had always endeavoured to prevent all differences between 
employers and employed, and he had made use of a conciliatory spirit on all fitting 
oceasions for the purpose of aceomplishing his end. He had met wit!) instances 
where the masters had been right and the men wrong, and in those cases he had 
endeavoured to convince the operatives of their error; and he had the satistaction 
He felt fully persuaded that the 
prevalence of a good understanding between masters and men would work greater 
advantages for them than any other course they could take. If there was an 
employer guilty of any injustice whatever towards his hands, there was no one 
more ready than himself to resist such oppression; but he trusted the times 
wherein such conduct was prevalent were passed away, and that they had entered 
on a new wera, when amity and integrity would be the order of the day amongst 
all parties. 

Mr. Jonathan Mellor, a manufacturer, and one of the Head-Constabl 
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town, also contrasted the ‘sae 7 prosperity with the calamitous state of matters 


a few years ago: if they glanced for an instant at the highly pleasing scene before 
them, they would be at an utter loss to discover even the most slight traces of 
that wretchedness of apparel, or extremely distressed condition, which had been 
So general at such an extremely recent period. Mr. Mellor believed that this was 
the first time in the annals of the town that the operative-spinners and their 
a had held festive intercourse in the same way as had been gratifyingly 
realized that evening. With his expressions of satisfaction he mingled some good 
advice on the necessity of foresight in providing for less prosperous times, and on 
the erroneous notion that either masters or workmen can determine the amount 
of wages, which is regulated by the state of the supply and demand. He trusted 
that this would not be the last time when the employers and the employed would 
— together in a commendable spirit of mutual conciliation and personal 
regard. 

fr. Amos Wilson, a delegate from Preston, had for many years been anxiously 
looking forward to the practical accomplishment of a truly social association of 
masters and men; and he was therefore happy to see his wishes almost fully 
realized. It had often been erroneously represented that the interests of the em- 
ployers and employed were conflicting: but this was altogether incorrect, for 
when the masters were distressed the men were also in the same condition, and 
when the employers prospered the employed participated in the general prosperity. 
He hoped that while the operatives were reaping an abundant harvest, they would, 
as had been recommended by one of their employers, take care of their own limited 
means; aud he trusted that the kind expressions of another of their employers, 
with respect to the desirableness of extending the taste for the acquisition of use- 
ful knowledge, would not be without some beneficial effect to the operatives gene- 
rally. It was pleasant to observe that the disposition for abridging the hours of 
labour in factories was becoming every day more common. All that was required 
to maintain a satisfactory standard of wellbeing among the operatives was to act 
in a determined and consistent manner. When they saw room to demand an ad- 
vance of wages, he would advise them to ask for it in a respectful tone; and no 
doubt could be for a moment entertained, that if both a met each other in a 
spirit of fair and just concession, the duration of friend t feeling would be equally 
lasting and beneficial. In times of adversity, they would be obliged to submit to 
a reduction of wages; but, instead of always taking it badly, as was invariably 
the case, they should reflect on the subject, and bear in mind that wages would 
always be regulated on the principle of demand and supply. 

Such was the tone of the speeches throughout. They closed with the 
passing of a resolution to request the Vestry Meeting of rate-payers to re- 
elect for the ensuing year the retiring Head-Constables, Messrs. Worthington 
and Mellor, [both of whom were present, ] in consideration of the valuable 
services they had rendered to the town in several respects during the past 
year. 





The quarterly meeting of the ironmasters of South Staffordshire and Shrop- 
shire was held at Birmingham on Thursday. The attendance was unprece- 
dentedly large. The price of iron is still advancing: certain leading houses de- 
clared that they had determined upon an increase of 1/. per ton; thus raising 
merchant bars, or manufactured iron, from 91. to 10d. Rails were quoted at 
11/. or 12/. per ton. The advance was not attributed solely to the demand for 
railways, but also to the large call for iron for exportation and the general home- 
trade. 

On Monday last, an advance of threepence per day on the wages of colliers 
and ironstone-getters in the vicinity of Wolverhampton took place; making their 
daily wages 3s. 3d. On the same day, an advance was given to the thick-coal 
men; who now receive at the rate of 4s. 6. These payments, it should be un- 
derstood, are for the “ stint,” or day's work. Expert workmen usually finish the 
“stint” at between one and two o'clock in the day, and often increase their gains 
by additional work; the number of days’ labour being reckoned by the num- 
ber of “ stints” accomplished.— Wolverhampton Chronicle. 

So great is the scarcity of agricultural labourers in the Worcester district, that 
on Saturday last the city-crier was engaged in perambulating the strects, allies, 
and courts of Worcester, announcing where employment might be had for ho; 
pickers, &c. With the drain upon the labour-market consequent upon the rail- 
ways about to be laid down in this country, next year labour will be exceedingly 
valuable, if it be not scarce enough to retard or prevent the gathering in of the 
fruits of the earth.—Gloucestershire Chronicle. 

The Leeds Intelligencer declares that there is an organized system of robbery 
pursued on the railways in that district; and it instances six cases of the plunder- 
ing of passengers. The Leeds Police were applied to, and two officers were 
sent to visit the stations on the Midland Railway: at Rugby they arrested two 
men, who had at the time a number of carpet bags, a new portmanteau, and a 
quantity of valuable clothing in their possession. 


The mail-train from Darlington to York, on the Great North of England Rail- 
way, met with a very serious accident on Saturday night. The train consisted of 
the engine and tender, one luggage-van, on which was the guard, two second-class 
carriages, two carriage-trucks, three first-class carriages, the mail-van and sort- 
ing-carriage, a carriage-truck, and a horse-box. About a mile and a half North 
of the Cowton station, which is the second from Darlington, the attention of the 
guard was drawn to the breaking of the coupling-bar between the luggage-van 
and the carriages, which drove in the end of the van. On looking back, he ob- 
served they had left a portion of the train behind!—he immediately gave a 
signal to the engine-man to stop; and this was done after proceeding about three 
hundred yards further, the train having been previously going at the rate of 
about thirty miles an hour. The engine having been detached from the van, was 
sent on to Cowton, to stop the train expected from the South; after which the 
guard returned along the line, nearly a quarter of a mile; where he found the 
two second-class carriages standing on the rails, not much injured. About fifty 





yards further, the first of the carriage-trucks was standing on its stock upon the | 


rails, the wheels and axles having been completely taken from under it. The 
second truck was about twenty yards further; and about forty yards past that the 
three first-class carriages were thrown together in such a manner that it is sur- 
prising the injury to the passengers was not greater than it has been. The first 


carriage was thrown upon its end, the coupé end uppermost, and the lower end 


embedded in the earth, and in the anterior compartment of the second carriage, 
which was thrown on its side across the rails. The third was also off the line. 
The mail-van and sorting-carriage were upright; but the wheels were off the rail, 
and deeply imbedded in the earth. The rails were much bent, and the ground 
loughed up for several yards. It was found that only one passenger had been 
dangerously hurt, a Mrs. Whitehead, who was travelling in the coupé of the first- 
class carriage with her husband: both her legs were broken, the left leg below 
the knee, and the right above it. She is going on favourably. 

The cause of the accident is said to be this. : 


the inner tire; after breaking across at that point, the ends rose, and the tire 
broke a second time at the next nut, and then a portion of the tire and flange 
came completely off. 
swerved, carrying the axle round in a direction contrary to that in which the car- 


and dragged the rest of the carriages with it. 
under the carriage, carried the other wheels away, and the carriage was lett with- 


out any wheels at all; in which state it was found after the accident. The break- | disavowed all connexion with_the letter signed “ Jolin Foster,” 





. : The outer tire of the wheel, to | 
which the flange is attached, broke near the nut by which it was fastened to | 


The wheel having thus nothing to keep it on the rail, | 


' 


ing of the outer tire is attributed to its having been put on too hot, and there not 
having been sufficient allowance made for its contracting properly, so that when it 
cooled it became too tight. The metal was in consequence detective, though to 
all appearance perfectly sound. 

The passengers in a train on the Sheffield and Manchester Railway were ex- 

sed to great danger the other night, by a cow having strayed upon the line, 
The engine ran over the animal, nearly cutting it intwo; and the train was forced 
off the line. Fortunately, except a guard, who was bruised, every one escaped 
with a fright, and a delay of some hours in the cold and dark. 

A labourer has been killed on the Brandling Junction Railway, through his 
own recklessness: a train had started, and he attempted to jump on to a carriage 
while it was in motion; he fell, and the wheels passed over both his thighs, 

Two labourers on the North-eastern Counties Railway had a dispute, and they 
resolved to have a fight for stakes, at Saffron Walden. On the following day they 
met: one wanted to withdraw from the fight; but the other, John Woodley 
persisted in proceeding. After fighting for half an hour, Woodley fell down dead. 
On a post mortem examination, it was found that the man had a disease of the 
heart; and a Coroner's Jury returned a verdict of “ Natural death, accelerated 
by excitement in fighting.” 

The Coroner's bill for inquests held on the bodies of the people who perished at 
Yarmouth by the fall of the suspension-bridge amounts to 1810. The Town- 
Council were astonished at its magnitude, the Coroner having charged for 
an inquest on each separate body of the seventy-nine persons who were killed. 
The Recorder in Quarter-Sessions will have to decide as to the legality of one 
— of the charge, a fee of 1/. on each inquest; and the Council will be guided 

y his view of the matter. 





IRELAND. 

The Dublin Evening Mail publishes a charge delivered by the Lord 
Primate to the clergy of his diocese, on the occasion of his visitation at 
Armagh. It consists mainly of a defence of the Established Church in 
Ireland. There had been gross misrepresentations, he said, as to the reye- 
nues of the Church, which did but afford on the average 200/. a year to 
the clergy; and without pay from the State, the Protestant religion would 
die away, for want of a clergy whom the Protestant Irish could not afford 
to support by themselves. In respect of non-residence, pluralities, and 
sinecures, the Church has greatly improved of late years; and so has the 
character of the clergy. The success vouchsafed by God to the instru- 
mentality of the clergy was a proof that God had not forsaken the Church. 


Certain members of the Grand Lodge of Ulster have published a docu- 
ment which throws some further light on the schism among the Protestant 
party. The Grand Lodge called a meeting to be held at Enniskillen on 
the 26th August, and sent representatives to the meeting, which was duly 
held in the Town-hall. The sequel is told in a report made by those repre- 
sentatives, which we somewhat abridge. 

The objects of the meeting were distinctly stated to be “a proposal from the 

officers and members of the Grand Orange Lodge of Ulster to the nobility and 
gentry of Ireland, who were supposed to be warm in the good old cause, to meet 
them, in order to consult together as to the best means to be adopted for carrying 
out and completing the organization of the Protestants of Ireland.” A very dis- 
tinguished party of the friends of Orangeism met at Enniskillen. “ Your re- 
presentatives were authorized to place at the disposal of the Enniskillen meeting 
the several oftices held under your authority, and, in fact, your entire organization, 
embracing about 30,000 Orangemen of Ulster and Connaught. Offering such 
terms, we naturally looked for the cooperation of the leaders of the Protestants 
of Ireland: but we have to regret that we were met with opposition from a quar- 
ter which we did not expect. Private conferences were hela, to some of which, 
with a want of confidence, we were not invited; and to one in particular, held at 
Mr. W. A. Dane's office, Enniskillen, to which we were invited, we were refused 
admission; of this we have especially to complain. The result was, that 
your Grand Secretary, by whom the meeting was convened, was displaced, and a 
nominee of Lord Enniskillen’s placed in the office. This naturally created suspi- 
cion; but we found there was greater cause for alarm in the fact, that previous 
to the meeting, and what did entirely away with its object, a series of resolutions 
was prepared, one of which involved the question of a name for an organization 
a name!—as if any other than ‘ Orange’ could be adopted by the men of Ulster. 
Other causes of + Bare were frequent; but your representatives were unwilling 
to cause dissension or division in the meeting by proposing amendments, although 
they had a large majority in the room.” ‘The representatives, however, pro- 
nosed and carried the amendment limiting the operations of the confederacy to 
‘Ister. They “are unanimous in the belief that the confederation, which has 
resulted therefrom, will not further that union which they came to offer those 
assembled at it: they still offer, with your approbation, the same, believing that 
the sole obstacle to its adoption by the noblemen and gentry of the land is the 
private political purposes of interested agents.” Since the meeting, there has been 
a great accession to the numbers of the Orange Lodge; showing full confidence in 
its organization. 

At a meeting of the Grand Lodge in Londonderry, on the 30th 
September, a series of resolutions was passed announcing the revival 
of the Association, and authorizing an address to the Protestants of 
Ireland. The subjoined are the most interesting of the resolutions— 

“ That no signs and pass-words are used in the Grand Orange Lodge of Ulster, 
nor are any oaths or tests either directed or authorized by our rules and regula- 
tions to be administered to its members; and that we do not unite or assemble for 
any illegal or unjust purpose, but simply to maintain, to the utmost of our 
ability, the Holy Scriptures as the only standard of faith and practice, Protestant 
ascendancy as the only means of saving our country from destruction, and the 
integrity of the Legislative Union, being Protestant. 

“ That the object of the Orange Institution since its commencement was the 
support and preservation of the Protestant religion as by law established; that it 
is exclusively a religious society, and disclaims all interference in polities, except 
as fur as is necessary for the maintenance of the Protestant faith. 

“ That our best thanks are due, and are hereby given, to those counties and 
districts who, in their late addresses to our respected brother, James Watson, 
sq., county of Antrim, declared, by their grand officers and ofticers, * their full 
contidence in the Grand Lodge of Ulster, and their determination to stand by it at 
every hazard.’ 

“That, viewing as we do with painful interest the unsupported condition of our 
Protestant brethren in the Southern parts of Ireland, and the perilous position in 
which they stand, we hold out to them the right hand of fellowship; and should 
the enemies of our religion and British connexion, in their traitorous attempts to 
revolutionize this country, in any way molest them, or put their lives in peril, we 
pledge ourselves that we will, by every lawful means within our power, endeavour 
to counteract and defeat such attempts, and to aid and assist our brethren.” 








Mr. O'Connell was absent from the weekly meeting of the Repeal Asso- 


riage was going; till, coming in contact with the carriage, it threw it off the line, | ciation on Monday, having set out for Kerry; and the attendance wa 


The broken wheel having gone | 


therefore not so full as it was on the previous day. Mr. John O'Connell 
read a correspondence between himself and the 7imes Commissioner ; ait 
rea 
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Monday week: the Commissioner called upon Mr. John 


Fi neeting on ars c 
ame . hat must be deemed his inadvertent mistake. Mr. 


O'Connell to remedy w 


‘Connell returned the subjoined reply— 
John O'C onnell ret y) * Kingstown, Dublin, 4th October 1845. 


« Sir—The letter which I read at Conciliation Hall last Monday, 1 beg to en- 
close, that you may see there was nothing in its outward appearance to lead me 
to suppose it a forgery. I was the less likely to form that opinion of it, as I had 
several days previously been informed that your name was precisely as signed in 
ay oll I shall make it my business to give your disclaimer, and my ex- 

ression of regret at having been misled, the same publicity as my attack of last 
Monday. This would be my duty, even were it not my inclination and intention. 

« Reserving my opinions on the public matters in dispute between us, _and on 

our manner of treating them, I fully and entirely retract every personality used 


by me while under the impression that you had written the certainly rather per- 


sonal and not very gentle-toned letter which occasioned my mistake. 
« ] have the honour to be, Sir, your faithful servant, Joun O'CONNELL. 
“ Thomas Campbell Foster, Esq., Ballinasloe. 

Mr. John O'Connell also read a letter from the Reverend Mr. Feeney, 
parish-priest of Riverstown in the county of Sligo, calling in question the 
accuracy of the Times Commissioner's information respecting some past 
transactions in that parish; but the correction does not appear to affect 
any of the main positions assumed by Mr. Foster. 

The rent for the week was 2337. 

Mr. O'Connell held a Repeal meeting at Killarney, on Monday, with 


the usual dinner after it. The numbers at the meeting are estimated by 


the reporter for the Times at 50,000; at the dinner about 500 sat down to | 


table, besides about 1,000 spectators. The proceedings were destitute of 
novelty or interest, excepting in one particular: at the meeting, Mr. D. 
Mahony, of Dunloe, delivered a speech against Repeal of the Union, as 
tending to a collision between England and Ireland. He was patiently 
listened to; and Mr. O'Connell replied, maintaining the opposite position : 
but the arguments on either side were not very striking. 

Some further data are furnished for comprehendiug who and what 
js the new great unknown, Mr. Thomas Lloyd of Beechmount. The 
Limerick Chronicle publishes a letter meant to vindicate him from a charge 
of inconsistency, and purporting to be written with his sanction; and it is 
therefore fairly taken as a kind of manifesto of his views. The following 
are the principal passages: they read very curiously in the manifesto of a 
Repealer— 

“ For many years past he has unconditionally condemned the working system 
of the Established Church in Ireland; conceiving, as it was too rich, its doctrines 
were no longer promulgated in their simple purity. He separated from it, and 
loudly advocated the payment of the clergy by voluntary contributions, inas- 


much as this method would drive out all sluggards, and our religion might be | 


preached with fervour, in spirit and in truth. A British Parliament would 

‘ant no measure conducive to this end; but it is one of the avowed objects of 
wanted and therefore as a Protestant Dissenter he has joined them. 

Mr. Lloyd has feng objected that a British constitution should support a College 
at Maynooth for disseminating a religion which he firmly believed to be erroneous. 
He could net understand why a Government, based on the struggle to annihilate 
Popery in these realms, should sink in oblivion all memory of our ancestors, and 
annually give a large sum from the public revenues of the kingdom to educate 

riests in the Fepish faith, and send them forth to confirm our people in édo- 
~ and superstition, and compel their allegiance to the see of Rome. There- 
fore, as a Protestant, he conscientiously and consistently joined the Repealers in 
the hope (I grant you a frail one) that an Irish Parliament would never seek for 
the ascendancy of either party in this country. 

“ With a mind richly endowed with all Christian graces, full of charity and 
love to all mankind, Mr. Lloyd was naturally most anxious that the Gospel truth 
in all its imposing grandeur and cenvincing simplicity should be widely scattered 
among the rising generation, clearly perceiving that its holy influence alone could 
ever regenerate the hearts of his beloved fellow countrymen, and release them from 
the degrading bondage of that mother of abomination, the Church of Rome. 
The National Education scheme, foreed upon this land by the United Parliament, 
contrary te all the dictates of pure neligion,—prohibiting, as it does, the study of 
the revealed Word of God in our sckools,—was but too well calculated to tend to 
an opposite effect, and leave the fimest peasantry in the world just as ignorant 
and benighted as before. Could he not reasonably expect something better from 
an Irish House of Commons; his party seeking, as they profess, no religious 
ascendancy? He joined the Repealers as a Protestant, reserving te himself the 
option to secede on the first appearaxce of unchristian measures, or their smallest 
advance in steps in the slightest degree inconsistent with the sentiments of a 
subject loyal to the throne of Great Britain. He looks around him, and 
on every hand are starving thousands, while the wealth of the country is swept 
away and squandered among aliens and foreigners. Tenants are crushed to 
supply the luxuries of extravagant landlords; while the drain of means from 
our impoverished country leaves our resources undeveloped, and our apparent 
inactivity earns for us only the scornful pity of aspiring nations. To amend this 
crying evil, an Irish Parliament would enact an absentee-tax—would draw back 
much of our trade and commerce—would fill the streets of our capital with the 
wealthy of the land, bring with it the establishment of our customs, employ our 
labour, and (not the least of all existing evils) terminate agitation. As | under- 
stand him, these are a few of the minor convictions under which Mr. Lloyd has 
acted: but if I have put forward anything ai variance with his real motives, he 
can easily correct me: for this purpose, and for his satisfaction only, I give you 
my name and address.” 








The Dublin Nation thus contradicts an absurd report respecting the 
health of Dr. Crolly, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Armagh, which was 
mentioned in our Political Summaries last week— 

“A diabolical libel has appeared in the Jilot newspaper, stating broadly 
that this illustrious Prelate is insane! and forging a chain of circumstantial evi- 


dence, in which there is not one solitary word of truth. The infamy of this fabri- | 


cation is heightened by the fact, known to all men who have watched the course of 
that abandoned journal—that the lie was systematically invented and propagated 
for temporary factious purposes. Beyond doubt, it was calculated, with nice in- 
quiry, what proportion of the people might be deluded by such a slander; 
and the chances of im unity were weighed, as a poisoner or a_ stabber 
weighs them before he falls upon his victim. Whoever doubts this need only 

reminded, that two years ago, Mr. Richard Barrett, the editor of the Pilot, 
having occasion to slander the Nation, accomplished his purpose by FORGING a 
letter from an American correspondent; was detected, exposed, and tacitly ad- 
mitted his guilt. This man commenced his life by slandering the Catholic clergy 
in the Evening Mail; that he should have brought into the people's ranks the 
base practices of the men among whom he was trained was not unnatural; but 
that once again, under the guise of popular zeal, he should have an opportunity 
of renewing his slanderous assaults on the same men, is one of the strangest inci- 
dents in the history of party. It is scarcely necessary to say, that at the very 
period at which the slander was written, Dr. Crolly was here in Dublin, engaged 
i ecclesiastical business, and in his usual health and spirits.” : 





Again, | 


The Roman Catholic clergy of Dr. Crolly’s diocese have also come for- 
ward in vindication of their Prelate. The Evening Freeman publishes the 
following declaration with a long list of signatures— 

“We, the undersigned Catholic clergy of the Dunleer district of the archdiocese 
of Armagh, in conference assembled, having read in the Pilot of the 29th ultimo a 
article affecting the character of our beloved and venerated Primate, by repre- 
| senting him as unable to attend the late concursus at Maynooth in consequence 

of the unsound state of his mind, and obliged from the same cause to live in 
retirement, deem it our duty to declare publicly, that the article in question is an 
atrocious, malignant, and sacrilegious calumny; knowing as we do that the Most 
Reverend Dr.Crolly attended at Maynooth from the commencement to the con- 
clusion of the coneursus; that he has from that time been publicly engaged 
in the discharge of his various, solemn, and important duties; and that at no 
riod of his useful and edifying ministry was his Grace in the enjoyment of 
better health of mind and body.” 

On Wednesday, the Plot put forth a most ample apology, which incor- 
| porated a statement by the Secretary to the Board at Maynooth, contra- 

dicting the story of Dr. Crolly’s absence. The Pilot also disclaimed 
the actual authorship of the libel— 

“ It was written by a distant correspondent, from whom we have been in the 
| habit of receiving communications of great value. In the multitudinous oceupa- 
| tions with which an editor is surrounded, the handwriting of the one in question 
| became the passport to our columns; and it appeared without the least fconscious- 
a on our part of the matter it fcontained, although we are technically respon- 

sible for it. 


| 








The proceedings of the Royal Agricultural Society at Ballinasloe concluded 
with a splendid ball, on the evening of Thursday week. The nobility and gentry 
from all parts of the country were present; and no fewer than five hundred per- 

| sons paraded the rooms. 
The usual auction in connexion with the show, which was postponed from 
the Thursday on account of the bad weather, took place on Friday. None of 
the “ great” prizes were disposed of ; but some sales were made of the inferior 
classes, at pretty fair pric es. 
| The regular October fair commenced on Saturday. The sheep fair was one of 
the largest ever held: the sheep were in prime condition; and the prices realized 
were considerably larger than those of last year, when the fair was accounted a 
remunerative one. It is estimated that 100,000 sheep were exhibited upon the 
fair-green. On the first fair-day, Saturday last, 54,000 were sold. The advance 
on wethers was at least 4s., on ewes 5s.; and on Monday there was a further ad- 
vance of about Is. Gd. on both kinds. It is remarked, too, that the bulk of the 
| sales were for cash; that comparatively few bills were given in payment, and that 

those were for only two months: heretofore bills at three months were passed to 

a very large amount. 
At a recent meeting of the Upper Ossory Farming Society, the Secretary 

made a curious statement respecting some landlords of the barony. 
Within the last few months, he repeated his solicitations to three of the prin- 
cipal proprietors, namely, his Grace the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of An- 
nesley, and Viscount Dungannon. His Grace's agent had since informed him by 
| letter, that as he had heretofore forwarded the report and the —- on the 
| part of the Society to the Duke, and not having received any reply, he presumed 
| that he did not intend to support the Society. Mr. Roberts had been also ho- 
| noured with a communication from Lord Dungannon, which he would read to 
| the meeting— 

“ Sir—I cannot command a purse for everything ; 
Farming Society must, I fear, remain and flourish without any ald from me. 
| my good wishes, but I cannot afford to give any moncy in support of it. 

“Your obedient servant, DUNGANNON,” 

“ Brynkinalt, Sept. 7, 1845.” 

A member remarked, that his Lordship extracted a rent-roll to the amount of 
1,5001. per annum from the district. (Cries of “ Shame, shame! ? Mr. Roberts 
added, that the noble Earl of Annesley did not condescend a reply to his appli- 
cation, 


} 


and therefore the Upper Ossory 


| 
It has 


No fewer than three murders are reported this week. A car-driver has been 
beaten to death near Armagh, by three men who insisted on riding in the car: 
| they insulted a woman who was in the vehicle, and on the driver's attempting to 
| protect her, they fiercely assaulted him. While they were perpetrating the mur- 
| der, the woman escaped, and ran to the next police-station: in a few 
| minutes the body of the car-driver was brought in by three men, who said they 
| found him dead on the road; and that they thought he fell off his car, and was 
| accidentally killed: but, much to their surprise, thejwoman identified them as the 
persons who killed the deceased. 

One Hill has been murdered near Killoscully, in Tipperary, by two men whd 
entered his house at night and beat him with sticks, while others watched outside. 
It is said that this crime originated in the refusal of Hill to permit his brother to 
marry a woman whom the latter had seduced. Three men are in custody. 

Lenny, steward of the Reverend Mr. Butson, Rector of Clonfert, has heen shot 
dead, at night, as he was passing through the farm-yard. A short time since, Mr. 
Butson discharged a man of the name of Coates, who was steward, taking Lemmy 
in his place. In the interval between that and the murder, the Rector received 
several threatening letters, commanding him to dismiss Lenny from his situation, 
or the worst consequences would follow. The father of Coates was arrested, and 
committed to prison for sending the letters. Christopher Coates, a brother of the 
dismissed steward, and Bergin, a groom, both in the employ-of Mr. Butson, are 
in custody on suspicion of having been concerned in the murder. 

The widow of Mr. Bell Booth has visited the gaol where Heany, the man ac- 
eused of Mr. Booth’s murder, is confined; and, after seeing all the prisoners, she 
deelared that the man who fired the shot was not among them. Heany will be 
liberated on bail. ; 

A contlict took place, a few days ago, at Dromod, in the county Leitrim, between 
| a party of Police and a detachment of Molly Maguires, who met accidentally on the 
| high-read: several shots were fired by both parties without effect, and the Ma- 

guires escaped across the country. 
| _ Irish Temperance appears to be seriously on the decline, in Mr. Mathew’s own 
district. Seven hundred and eighty prisoners were committed to Cork Bridewell 
| during the month of September. Of this number, no fewer than 653 were 
drunkards. During the corresponding month of the past year, the number of 
drunkards committed to the same prison was 344; showing an increase of 309. 











FForeiqn and Colonial. 
ALGerta.—Abd-el-Kader has reappeared, and the French have sustained 
| some untoward reverses. We compile our account of the affairs from va- 
| rious sources. The most signal disaster, because inflicted by the indo- 
mitable chief in person, happened in the neighbourhood of Djemma-Gha- 
zaouat. 

It was known that some tribes of the Tlemcen, on the Western frontier, had 
risen in revolt; and Colonel Cavaignac had penetrated with a column of 1,300 in- 
| fantry into the territory of the Traras. Lieutenant-Colonel Montagnac, of the 

Fifteenth Light Infantry, commanded a post at Djemma-Ghazaouat. A chief of 
! that district came to the Lieutenant-Colonel, and told him that Abd el- Kader was 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
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then in the mountains of Trara; that he had but few followers; and that it would 
be very easy to surprise him. The conduct of this chief, who had made his sub- 
mission, had been hitherto such that no suspicion was entertained of the truth of 
his account, or that he sought to draw the troops into a snare. Colonel Mon- 
tagnac would not, therefore, allow so good an opportunity to escape him, and set 
out at the head of a column of four hundred men, all of his own regiment, with 
the exception of a few hussars. On arriving at the marabout of Sidi-Brahira, 
(four leagues from Djemma-Ghazaouat,) he was suddenly surrounded by an enor- 
mous mass of horsemen and Kabyles of the country and of the frontier of Mo 

rocco; whom he charged resolutely, with the intention of forcing a passage. The 
mélée was terrible; for in a moment officers and soldiers were stretched on the 
earth, with the exception of eighty men of the Chasseurs d’Orleans, at the head 
of whom was Captain Goreaux, the only officer who had not been killed. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the enemy, these eighty men got possession of a 
marabout, and shut themselves up in it. Abd-el-Kader in vain attempted to 
force the place. He was constantly received by a fire of musketry through the 
loop-holes which the soldiers had inade in the walls with their swords and bay- 
onets; and the Emir was compelled to raise a siege which cost him so many 
lives. For two days the men were there pressing against each other without 
sleep, economizing their ammunition, having neither provisions nor water, 
and sustaining themselves with a little of the cordial called absynthe, most re- 
voltingly diluted [se soutenant avee un peu d’absinthe mélangée avec de 
Yurine ]. Three times did Abd-el-Kader call on them to surrender; swearing that 
no harm should come to them, “for,” said he, “ you are humane towards Mussul- 
man prisoners.” Although reduced to the last extremity, the brave men would 
not listen to any terms; and under these circumstances Abd-el-Kader retired ; 
leaving, however, a large cavalry force to blockade the marabout. 

Scarcely was the bulk of the besieging army out of sight of the besieged, when 
they attempted a sortie; and, penetrating with the bayonet the line of natives 
who surrounded them, they directed their course towards Djemma-Ghazaouat. 
At a league from that place a host of Kabyles fell upon them. The captain was 
one of the first who fell; and his soldiers, in order that his body might not fall 
into the hands of the enemy, fell by the side of him. In the mean time, the 
fusilade was heard at Djemma-Ghazaouat; where the alarm had, besides, been 
given by a hussar, the only one who had escaped from the massacre of the two 
squadrons. When the garrison of this place reached the scene of combat, only 
twelve men were standing. They were all easily disengaged, and taken back to 
Djemma-Ghazaouat—in all, fourteen living out of four hundred and fifty! 
Among the killed, was M. Peyraguez, the commandant of Zouaves, and an old 
soldier of the island of Elba. 

Wishing to profit by this advantage, Abd-el-Kader, manceuvering on the heights 
of Tlemcen, made towards the column of Colonel Cavagnac: he hoped to sur- 

ise the Colonel as he had his subordinate; but he lacked the aid of treason. 

oreover, he found a foree of 1,300 to combat. 

On receipt of the intelligence, General Lamoriciéve, Governor-General ad tn- 
terim, embarked in a steamer for Djemma-Ghazaouat, with reinforcements. 

Another expedition had a disastrous issue, and is related by the journal 
which we have just quoted; in whose account, however, we interpolate 
some few points from the Algérie— 

“ General Bourjolly had entered the territory of the Flittas, on the 16th Sep- 
tember, with a column 1,800 strong, to punish the Chourfus, a section of the 
tribe, who had plundered a caravan of Arabs of the Desert, on their way back to 
their country, with the grain they had purchased in the Tell. He little expected 
to find the entire tribe in open revolt. On the 2Ist, he was vigorously attacked ; 
and, after a very warm engagement, he succeeded in reaching the camp at Ben- 
Atia. Hostile groups showed themselves during the whole day in the environs. 
The General had given a rendezvous at Ben-Atia, on the 22d, to the Chief of 
Battalion Manselon, commander of the fort of the Khamis of the Beni Ourags, on 
the Rion, where that officer was stationed with his battalion. Fearing that the 


enemy might attack that small colunm with a superior force, he marched on the | 


22d to meet it, with two battalions and his cavalry, leaving two other battalions 
for the defence of the camp. The junction took place without any difficulty; and 
General Bourjolly sumed te the evening to the camp of Ben-Atia, after several 
encounters with the revolters in the narrow passages through the mountains. The 
column of Mostaganem had taken a supply of provisions and ammunition for an 
excursion of only a few days, in a country where some disturbances had occurred, 
but which he did not expect to find entirely under arms, and roused to fanaticism 
by the presence of a Cheriff. To advance still farther with the sick and wounded, 
would have been imprudent. General Bourjolly resolved consequently to retire 
on Sidi-ben-Abel, and there prepare to resume the offensive. On the 23d, he 
encamped at Touiza, in the country of the Beni Dorgouias; having been con- 
stantly harassed by the enemy in his retrograde movement. The rear-guard, con- 
sisting of two hundred men of the Ninth Chasseurs of Orleans, was repeatedly 
engaged; and in order to support it, General Bourjolly detached two squadrons of 
the African Chasseurs, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Berthier. Upon his 
arrival, that officer charged immediately in the centre of the Arabs, and threw 
them into disorder; but akg the engagement the Colonel was shot through the 
heart. For an instant he remained in the power of the enemy; but the Chas- 
seurs, irritated at the death of their leader, made a fresh and desperate charge, 
and succeeded in rescuing the body of their chief. Colonel Clere, who com- 
manded the Ninth Battalion of the Chasseurs d’Orleans, received a ball in the 
knee, and it is thought that his leg will have to be amputated. _The French loss 
amounts to twenty-three killed and seventy-five wounded. [A later account 
makes the numbers twenty-eight killed and ninety nd On the 25th, the 
column encamped at Relizan, on the Mina; and the sick and wounded were re- 
moved to Sidi-ben-Abel.” 

France.—The intelligence from Algiers of course occasioned the greatest 
annoyance in Franee. King Louis Philippe was so deeply affected that he 
put off a féte to celebrate his birthday. Marshal Soult and Marshal Bu- 
geaud were summoned by telegraph to repair to Paris, from their country- 
seats. The following official announcement appeared in the Ministerial 
papers of Monday and Tuesday— 

“The Council of Ministers assembled this morning at Saint-Cloud. The King 
has ordered that six regiments of infantry and two regiments of cavalry [12,000 
men] shall be forthwith embarked and conveyed to Algeria, in the province of 
Oran; whither the Marshal Duke d'Isly is about to be ordered to return imme- 
diately.” 

Iraty.—There has been an insurrection in the Pontifical States The 
accounts are very imperfect, and of so different a nature that it is impos- 
sible to form a connected narrative out of the whole; and therefore we 
must give some as we find them. We begin with the official account in 
the Gazetta di Bologna of the 29th September— 

“ In the midst of the tranquillity which reigns in all the towns of the Lega- 
tions, we have been thrown into consternation here within the last few days by 
the most rash and criminal attempt. In the afternoon of the 23d, whilst a crowd 
were assembled to witness some games of address, the turbulent conduct of some 
individuals obliged the guard to interfere, and two of the most audacious 
among them were arrested. Their adherents, however, succeeded in rescuing 
them from the hands of the faithful Pontifical Carabineers; who were overpowered 
by numbers and disarmed. Emboldened by their success, the insurgents quitted 

e circus, running through the streets of the town; and their boldness had such 
a strange effect on the Pontifical garrison that it was not able to offer the neces- 
sary resistance which such criminal excesses merited. The agitators, once masters 








of Rimini, an anarchical regime succeeded to the legal government. It is su 
fluous to enter into a detail of the confusion, the extravagancies, and the a 
committed, or the consternation which seized the whole town, thus placed at the 
mercy of a band of miscreants, who besides dared not go beyond the walls, 
When the news of these proceedings reached Forli, Cardinal Gizzi, the Apostolic 
Legate, hastened to adopt the most energetic measures, and to forward informa. 
tion of the event to Cardinal Vannicelli Casoni, Legate of Bologna; who in three 
hours after despatched strong detachments of troops to the scene of disorder 
Similar arrangements were made by Cardinal Massimo, the Legate of Ray 4 
and by Cardinal Ugolini, the Legate of Ferrara. The troops, who were all ani- 
mated with the greatest zeal, assembled in the evening of the 26th, at Savignano 
about three leagues from Rimini. At their approach, the rioters were thrown into 
disorder, and each took heed for his individual safety. In fact, after hayin 
stripped the public treasury, and even private deposits, they abandoned thee 
arms and all the objects of equipment which they had laid hold of at Rimini, ang 
fled precipitately in all directions, some to the mountains, and others into all the 
fishing-boats they could find in port. Delivered from the oppression of the 
anarchists, the city of Rimini hastened to send a deputation to Savignano, to 
Major Balleta, commanding the troops, to assure him that the people were looking 
forward anxiously to see him enter within their walls; where, however, the most 
— tranquillity then prevailed. The same deputation afterward: proceeded to 
Forli, to express to the Cardinal-Legate the sentiments of regret with which the 
inhabitants of Rimini were penetrated in consequence of the recent event. On the 
morning of the 27th the Pontifical troops entered Rimini; and thus was an end 
put to the anarchy with which the town had been for three days oppressed.” 

The accounts in the Journal des Débats narrate much the same events: 
but with additions that throw a totally different light on the movement. 
The following is the substance of this version— 

The attempt was made by a party of Italian refugees, whom only two or 
three Spanish refugees had joined. The insurgents had separately entered the 
Legations through the petty Republic of San Marino and the Grand Dutehy of 
Tuseany; and had organized a vast plot, the object of which was in effect a rising 
throughout the country, At the head of the plot was a Piedmontese refugee, 
Ribotti, who since 1833 had served in Spain with the rank of a Colonel, and, at 
the conclusion of the civil war, had taken up his residence at Valencia. The 
Pontitical Government, having been apprized of his arrival in Romagna, had 
ordered him to be arrested. but Ribotti had escaped its researches, and concealed 
himself in the town of Rimini; where, on the night of the 23d September, he and 
another Italian refugee, Count Pasi, at the head of several armed bands, marched 
through the street, crying, “ Viva la Costituzione!” closed the gates, and took 








| possession of the town, released the numerous political prisoners, and were joined 
| by about a hundred of their partisans. 


The garrison, consisting of five hundred 
infantry and a battery of artillery, made common cause with them. The t 
retained the Pontifical cockade ; both officers and soldiers declaring that they would 
remain faithful to the Pontifical Government, provided it granted a constitution 
to thecountry. A detachment of forty Carabineers, who refused to join the insur- 
gents, as well as a post of Douaniers outside the town, were disarmed, and threwn 
into prison. ‘This was all the Rimini insurgents could achieve; for they did not 
take possession of the San Leo part, as was first stated. : 

The city of Ravenna followed the example set by Rimini, by rising on the 24th, 
and declaring for the constitution: but the Cardinal Legate residing at Ravenna 
immediately attacked the insurgents with the Pontifical troops, a thousand Swiss 
soldiers, and some artillery which he had at his disposal. A sanguinary struggle 
ensued, which lasted five hours. The artillery fired & mitraille, and ‘several of 
the inhabitants were killed. The Pontifical troops had an officer and some Swiss 
soldiers killed. Although further details are wanting, it would appear that the 
authorities of Ravenna ultimately prevailed, and that tranquillity was restored on 
the same day. ; 

On being apprized! of the insurrection at Rimini, the Cardinal-Legate of the 
province, who resides at Forli, adopted energetic measures; he assembled a con- 
siderable force, including Swiss troops and artillery, and marched them on the 
26th against Rimini. The insurgents, who were already informed of the occur- 
rences at Ravenna, then determined to abandon the town; and, after flinging away 
their arms, fled to the mountains, or threw themselves into such boats as were in 
the port. During the three days they were masters of the town, the insurgents 
displayed great moderation; they respected property, and even the arms and 
insignia of the Pontifical Government: but on their departure, they carried away 
the coffers of the town and savings-bank, wherein, however, they found but little 
cash. The moment they left the town, the old authorities sent a deputation to 
the Cardinal-Legate and to the commandant of the column marching from Forli, 
in order to declare that the inhabitants had remained passive spectators of the 
occurrences, and to implore the Pontifical Government's clemency. 

Further accounts irom Bologna state that the rioters had been attacked im the 
mountains by a party of the Government troops; by whom they were routed, 
leaving behind them several killed and wounded. Another party of them had 
been also attacked in Badi, in the Legation of Bologna, and fourteen made 
prisoners. 

A private letter from Faenza, of the 24th adds that the town of Pesaro 
had followed the example of Rimini, and that Sinaglia and Ancona were 
prepared to join in the movement— 

“ Last night,” says the writer, “a band marched upon Castel Bolognese, a 
small town of the Legation of Ravenna, to form a junction this evening with a body 
of about one hundred guerillas, mostly belonging to Faenza, who have taken up 
their station on the frontiers of Tuscany. The plan of the insurgents is to ad- 
vance upon Rome.” 

A letter from Faenza, of the 29th September, recounts the movements of 
a band, about three hundred in number, who encamped at Le Balze, after 
having disarmed the Customhouse-ofticers of that place. Among their 
leaders were, Count Raffaello Pasi of Faenza, Count Oreste Biancoli of 
Bagnacavallo, Count Beltrami, and Dr. Andreini of Bologna— 

“ They spent the entire of the 26th September in organizing themselves, and 
had resolved on the following morning to effect a movement upon [risighella, a 
small town of the Legation of Raverma: but the rain, which fell in torrents darmg 
the night, had so swollen the river as to render it impassable, and they remained 
the whole of that day at Le Balze. Early on the 28th, their advanced posts sig- 
nalled the —— of a body of Swiss troops and carabineers in the direction of 
Faenza; and the insurgents, instead of awaiting their arrival in their quarters, 
sallied out and attacked them. The fusillade had continued for some time, and 
the Swiss were beginning to fall back, when a corps of Pontifical volunteers and 
revenue soldiers debouched by the Brisighella road, and taking the insurgents in 
flank, compelled the latter to abandon the field and retire towards the mountains 
of Tuscany, having had only one killed and two wounded. The loss on the side 
of the troops was said to have been seven killed and ten wounded. The patriots, 
by the last accounts, had safely reached the mountains of Ceparano and San Cas- 
siano, and were still encamped on the Pontifical territory. 

“ About the same time, another corps of insurgents made its entry in the direc- 
tion of a under the orders of the two brothers Colombarini, and effected its 
junction with another, commanded by Signor Piva, within a short distance from 
Bologna. These two bands consisted of about two hundred men; among whom 
were ten noblemen of Pistaja and Florence, and other Tuscans of distinction.” 

In a postscript, the writer adds, that the report of artillery was heard in the 
direction of Ravenna during the morning of the 29th, and that Bagnacavallo and 
Russi had made their movement on the 27th. 
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Another letter from Tuscany says that the movement in Rimini was 
begun by the garrison, who first raised the standard of revolt. 

The other Governments of Italy laboured under much alarm, and had 
taken steps to repress disorders. — The Tuscan Government marched 
troops to its frontiers. The Venetian Government prepared gun-boats for 

ady to make for any point. Marshal 


action, and they were kept at sea res | 
Radelski, Commander of the Austrian army, caused the garrison of Ferrara 





to be reinforced. 

The Gazetta Italiana, 2 } 
it alleges to have been recent $ 
struction of any description of rail 
second all the Pope's subjects are forbic 
the third orders all physicians not to atten 
visit, shall not have received the sacrament. 

Ressta. —More stories come to light of Russian methods in converting 
proselytes to the established faith. The Paris Consiietionnel publishes a 
long letter from a Polish gentleman, confirming the account in the Univers, 

and the writer gives some additional 


rint published at Paris, mentions three decrees which 
ly issued by the Pope. The first prohibits the con 
: railroad in the Pontifical dominions; by the 
Iden to attend any scientific congress; and 
1 such patients as, after their third 


which we quoted last week ; 
particulars— ; ; + ei : : 

«Upon one occasion, during the castigation of one of the sisters, [the nuns of 
the Convent of Minsk, ] already reduced to a shadow, she expired at the thirtieth 
blow ; notwithstanding which, the executioner, in order to conform to Russian 
customs and complete the number of lashes which had been ordered, administered 
the remaining twenty blows upon the lifeless body. Two other sisters expired 
some hours after their flagellation. It is_perfectly true that they were employed 
as labourers at the Archbishop's Palace; in which capacity five of them perished 
by the falling of a mass of earth in a quarry in which they were at work, and 
pine others were killed by the falling of some scaffolding. The Bishop was one of 
the most tierce of their persecutors ; and he had a willing tool in Michelewiez, who 
seemed to expect by these cruelties to stifle the whisperings of conscience and 
make him forget his apostacy. This man has now appeared before his judge. 
Having given himself up to ebriety, he fell into a pool of water and was drowned. 
This event did not produce any amelioration in the condition of the sisters. The 
Bishop still continued his persecutions with the same determined obstinacy. One 
day he determined to make them enter one of his churches cost what it might; 
and accordingly had them driven by his agents as far as the church-door, when 
the Superior directed one of the sisters to place a beam, which was at hand, across 
the porch, and immediately directed the rest to fall upon their knees; which 
having been done, the Superior snatched a hatchet from a labourer, and, present- 
ing it to the Bishop, thus addressed him—‘ Apostate, you have been our pastor, 
be now our executioner: decapitate us, and drag our remains in your peal ws for, 
living, you shall never see us there.’ 
pale, and stupitied, and would have fallen to the ground but for the assistance of 
those who surrounded him.” 

A letter from Livonia, in the imburg Gazette, alludes to a different pro- 
cess of conversion. ‘The Government has just effected some conversions 
in the German provinces of Covrland, Esthonia, and Livonia, where the 
majority of the inhabitants are Protestant; and the work is followed up 
with violence and blind fanaticism— 

“ The Livonian clergy met on the 6th, 7th, and &th September, in the small 
town of Walk, to the number of sixty, for the purpose of deliberating upon the reli- 
gious movement which at present manifests itself among the inhabitants of Li- 
vonia. They came to a decision to remonstrate with the Government at St. Peters- 
burg upon the subject. M.de Golowin had replied to that remonstrance, that the 
natives or others who wished to enter into the orthodox church would be received 
at Riga, and in the other towns of Livonia: for this purpose several temporary 
churches had been opened. The peasants who wish to quit their residences for 
the purpose of being received ome to be furnished with certificates from their 
landlords, who cannot refuse them. The proprietors and clergy who should 
hinder or endeavour to deter the peasantry from following the bent of their incli- 
nations would be liable to severe penalties. It is necessary to remark, that 
article 19th of the treaty of peace of Nystadt is in the following terms— Liberty 
of conscience will be respected in all the provinces of Esthonia, Livonia, the 
island of (Esel, Carolia, and Impermanland, ceded by Sweden to Russia. The 
Evangelical Church shall be maintained there, such as it existed under the 
Swedish Government.’” 





Miscellaneous. 

An agricultural correspondent in Surrey reports progress, or rather want 
of progress, in the harvest; and touches upon the recent agricultural-dinner 
proceedings in a spirit likely enough to prevail among practical farmers too 
intelligent to be cajoled— 
“Sth October 1845. 

“ The last week of September and the first week of October being cold and 
damp, little progress has been made with the harvest in the late and backward 
districts of the country; and much corn of all descriptions has been lying ont, 
cut and uncut, to the great loss of the farmer and the community in general. 
And when we see in the South of England grain unhonsed in the month of Oc- 
tober, we naturally inquire what must be the state of some of the crops in the 
North, and reflect upon the consequences on the ensuing season; for this being 
So protracted, must necessarily delay the working of the land for the present or 
next sowing; which, we all know, generally deteriorates the crop both m quality 
and quantity. 

“The agricultural meetings of late years sprung into fashion have, as usual at 
this time of the year, been making their annual exhibitions: but one striking and 
important feature cannot be overlooked—the farmers are lukewarm, and no longer 
attend the call with that cordiality which heretofore distinguished them. The 
practical farmer begins to tire at the selfsame round and often-told tale, of drain- 
ing-tiles, subsoil-ploughing, agricultural chemistry, new-invented implements, and 
expensive machinery. At the ploughing-mate there is a sad falling-off of 
teams, and some classes are not even filled up. The time is certainly coming 
when the landlords must leave off this preaching ‘ go on,’ to say in earnest 
‘come on, and assure their tenants in some substantial manner that they will 
second and support their energies in their endeavours to benefit themselves and 
the country in general by making ‘ two blades of grass grow where one only grew 
before” Of what avail is it fora landlord to preach up improvement in an atter- 
dinner speech, when many farmers in the room know that he preserves game 
enough on his estate to destroy sufficient for the keep of a flock of two hundred 
sheep on each farm—in the presence of others also who have quitted those farms 
on that account; and moreover, to encourage that game, preserves hedge-rows and 
rubbishing useless timber, ash-trees and underwood—an obstacle to all good 

j ? 
; “ 8th October 1845. 

“ P. S. Since I addressed you on Sunday last, 1 have travelled from home, and 
am sorry to be enabled to confirm the gloomy account I gave you in my last ac- 
count of the state of the harvest. There is still grain out, and a great deal 
quite spoilt; the quality of the new wheats and ba * vs brought to market is very 
inferior. The markets are rising; and that worst of all evils to a country, a late, 
@ bad, and a scanty harvest, seems almost confirmed.” 

We hear that the disease among the potatoes is disappearing; that it is as- 
suming the appearance of a mere scab upon the skin, the potato being restored to 
Perfect health. Should this turn out to be the fact generally, the case will be one 





At these words, the priest stood confounded, | 











of the most singular on record. That it has occurred, we have several instances 
upon the most undoubted authority —Carlisle Journal. 
ie. penis Rat 

The late heavy rains have caused very serious floods in various parts of the 
country. In the North, in the neighbourhood of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, much 
damage has been done ; hay, corn, sheep, cows, and horses, having been swept 
away. The Blaydon station of the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway was knee-deep 
in water, and the line for several miles was covered. The garden-grounds about 
Hexham were under water, and it was feared that the entire potato-crop in those 
aces would be destroyed. The shipping in the Tyne sutfered great injury. 
lhe rivers of Cumberland and Northumberland were much swollen ; agricultural 
produce was injured or swept off the land; a stage erected on the Lune for buildinga 
railway bridge, and another on the Eden for repairing a bridge, were both washed 
away. In Lancashire, the Ribble overflowed its banks, and all the lands in its 
neighbourhood were flooded; while vessels broke from their moorings, and timber, 
corn, and other property, were carried away by the stream. 

In Scotland, both the Clyde and Forth were flooded; and a good deal of damage 
has resulted to the farmers. The Broomielaw at Glasgow was covered with 
water, and a wooden bridge was rendered so unsafe that the Police prohibited any 
one from crossing it. The Tweed, the Teviot, and many other rivers, rose to @ 
great height. Long accounts of the injury inflicted by the water are already 
published, while more extensive losses have probably yet to be told. 


We understand that it was arranged at the preliminary meeting held in Liver- 
pool last week, for the promotion of union amongst the professors of different 
forms of Christianity, that a general and public meeting of persons friendly to 
that object should be held in London in the month of May or June next year. 
The proceedings in Liverpool were very satisfactory to the originators of the 
Conference, who are now sanguine in their hopes of removing many jealousies, 
and of establishing friendly feelings in their place. Of the clergy of the Es- 
tablishment, twelve or thirteen joined the Conference, or expressed their appro- 
bation of its objects; which will be fully developed and explained at the public 
meeting. —Liverpool Times. 

The Reverend Ambrose St. John, M.A., student of Christ Church, Oxford, hag 
resigned his studentship, and conformed to the Roman Catholic Church. Mr, 
Newman has resigned his fellowship of Oriel, upon the ground of contemplating 
an immediate withdrawal from the Established Church.—Correspondent of the 
Standard. 

Mr. J. D. Dalgairns, M.A., of Exeter College in Oxford University, who has 
been some time resident with Mr. Newman at Littlemore, has made his formal 
submission to the Roman Catholic Church.—Standard. 

In the cathedral church of Christ Church, Oxford, the College-prayers, morn- 
ing and evening, are to this day said in Latin; the only place, we believe, where 
Latin prayers continue to be used.—T7he English Churchman, 

Lord Farnham is to obtain the riband of St. Patrick, held by the late Marquis 
of Ely. 

Sir William Napier has written a letter to the Times, commenting on the letter 
published in the Indian papers by Colonel Outram and threatening a book to re- 
fute Sir William's on the conquest of Scinde. Sir William intimates that the 
Colonel not only published one letter but sent to him another private one, couched 
in offensive terms. Sir William refers to his book for contirmation of Colonel 
Outram’s political and military incapacity; but on the whole the letter adds no 
material facts to the epistolary squabble. 

Letters of administration to the personal estate of the late Marquis of Down- 
shire have been granted by the Prerogative Court of Ireland to the present Mar- 
quis. The property has been sworn under the value of 200,000/.; and a stamp- 
duty of 4,000/. has been paid, the largest amount ever paid in Ireland in any 
single case. The Marquis died intestate: had he executed a will, 1,3501 would 
have been saved in the stamp-duty. 

The personal estate of the late Earl of Egremont is estimated at 70,0001 By 
his will he has devised all his estates in the counties of Devon, Somerset, Wilts, 
and Surrey, after the decease of the Countess, to his relation Mr. William Wynd- 
ham, and has entailed the estates onthe Wyndham family. This devise is fol- 
lowed by a clause in which he most earnestly entreats of the several persons who 
may hereafter enter into possession of the inheritance of such estates that they will 
embrace and diffuse those high Conservative principles which he professed and 
maintained. 

M. Thiers, the celebrated French politician and littérateur, arrived at South- 
ampton on Thursday night, in the Queen steamer, from Spain by way of Gibraltar, 
He is said to be aceompanied by “ Count ——, a natural son of Napoleon.” 
M. Thiers is now at Mivart’s Hotel. 

A Berlin letter of the 25th September, in the Manheim Gazette, states that 
when the King of Prussia was present at Munich at the baptism of the Prince 
Royal of Bavaria, the officiating Bishop having invited the distinguished persong 
near the child to lay their hands upon it, the King of Prussia stretched forth his 
hand, but it was set aside by the Bishop. The King then turned his back upon 
the company, and immediately left Munich in anger. The Bishop's behaviour is 
said to ma been intended as a rebuke upon the King of Prussia for his not 
having acted with sufticient severity against the new German Catholic Church. 

The King of Hanover has purchased Mr. Haydon's repetition of Napoleon 
musing at St. Helena, and has placed it at his palace of Herenhausen. 

We learn from Hanover that the Princess Royal has resolved to nurse her own 
child. It appears that the Princess has received a great number of elegant and 
costly presents from the Royal Family of England on the occasion of her accouche- 
ment. They have been publicly exhibited at the Palace. Among them is a ser- 
vice of silver plate for all the wants of childhood, from the Dutchess of Gloucester 
and Princess Sophia —Gallignani's Messenger. 

Letters from Corfu announce the arrival of General Kalergi in that town, 
where he is to take up his residence for the present. He met with a most grati- 
fying reception from the inhabitants, and a round of entertainments was given by 
the principal people in the place to his honour. Some of the inhabitants wished 
to display their admiration of the Greek patriot by some demonstration of @ 
more public description; but Lord Seaton opposed it, on the ground that General 
Kalergi was at Corfu simply as a private individual, and that he could not allow 
anything beyond individual tokens of respect—Morning Post. 








We understand that in the course of a few weeks the Bank of England will 
issue a new list of dividends still unclaimed, which is likely to ee extremely 
useful, as a long period has elapsed since this publication was last issued, and 
numerous additions, therefore, will no doubt be inade.—Globe. 

In connexion with the subject of railways, it may be mentioned, upon good 
authority, that some of the Manchester houses are taking effectual means to stop 
the inclination of retail-traders to speculate in railway projects. The repre- 
sentatives of the Manchester manufacturers have, it is said, in many instances 
received instructions, when accounts over-due are not paid by their customers, to 
inquire whether the debtor is a holder of shares in projected lines of railway; an 
if so, further instructions are given that the account must be closed. This course, 
it is urged, is rendered necessary by the fact that in many instances the payment 
of the wholesale tradesmen’s accounts is postponed in order to enable the shop- 
keeper to meet his railway calls. ‘This, in fact, is nothing less than speculating 
with | the creditor's capital — Times. 

The Glasgow and Ayr Railway Company has followed the laudable 
example of some English railway companies, of allotting a compartment of @ 
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first-class carriage in each of the trains for the accommodation of ladies only.— 
Scottish Guardian. : 

An advertiser in the newspapers offers to make anybody capable of earning 10/. 
a week, by “ railway surveying and levelling,” in a fortnight or less. 

The circular of Messrs. Gibson, Ord, and Co., of Manchester, for the 4th 
October, states that the accounts received during the month from India and 
China do not vary much from those previously received: still they think the 
tendency will be ‘to curtail shipments to the latter,—an impression becoming 
general that we have already this year sent more goods than will readily find a 
market, not from the want of power to consume, but of obtaining adequate re- 
turns. Of printed, dyed, and plain cottons, 2,478,131 pieces have been shipped 
to 30th September in this year, against 2,011,502 and 1,119,908 in the same 
period of 1844 and 1843 respectively. 

The Times reports a curious financial operation which the Danish Government | 
has in hand: it would be easy to make the statement shorter, but not without 
injury to the story. “ London, it is often said, is a place where everything may 
be got for money; from a Scotch county to a cellar in St. Giles’s, from the sareo- 
phagus of Cheops to a peach in February, from a cartoon by Raphael to a penny 
corkscrew. ‘Tlie cravings of the consumer are surpassed continually by the re- 
Search and enterprise of the supplier. Do you want all coins of Alexander's sue- 
cessors ?—look over the advertisements, and before long you will find they are to 
be sold at the Auction Mart to the highest bidder. Do you want a railroad all to 
yourself ?—you can have one in any part of England, or any part of the world 
you please. Estates in any climate, under any government and any religion, are 
equally to be had—for money. But we should think our readers are hardly pre- 

ared for the commodity now in the market, positively to be sold without reserve. 
ke is not a hundred thousand pine-apples; it is not a patent for a new moving- 
power. These are every-day aflairs. tt is an old-established colony. For the 
Moderate sum of 80,0002, John Smith, or Robert Brown, or Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thompson, or Lady Mary Applebury, or any other he or she speculator of high or 
low degree, may become King or Queen of Denmark, as the case may be, so far 
forth as concerns that whole portion of the Danish empire lying and situate on 
the Western coast of Africa. Here is an opportunity which may not soon occur. 
Don't pass it by without giving it a thought. 

“ Denmark, it is well known, has long been in rather indifferent circumstances. 
What is worse, she has long been deeply indebted, beyond even that serious de- 
gree of indebtedness with which we are experimentally familiar. Considering, 
then, the folly of an appearance above one’s means, Denmark has wisely deter- 
mined to retrench, and, as a first step thereto, to part with her colonies for what 
they will fetch. She has lately sold us Tranquebar and Serampore, her only East 
Indian colonies, which had for ages been a losing speculation, and which she was 
only able to protect from the Native Princes by British assistance. Having dis- 

sed of one lot, the Danes are now putting up another for sale. Their long- 
established settlement on the coast of Guinea, with the fort of Christianberg and 
all its armament, is now in the market, and we believe at this moment may be 
had cheap. 

“ Nay, if Mother Gossip is to be believed, the commodity, though offered for a 
mere song, has been hawked about very freely, without a purchaser. France was 
inclined to speculate; but hardly had she shown her nose in the matter, before 
England declared she ought to ase the preémption, the lot being adjacent to her 
own estate in those quarters. France accordingly pulled up, and let us pass. 
Denmark hereupon, expecting an immediate sight of the purchase-money, said, 
* Well then, take the colony.’ It appeared, however, that our Government had as 
little notion of undertaking a new African colony itself as of seeing it in the 

ds of a rival. So, dogs in the manger as we are, we have spoiled the French 
bargain, and refused to make one ourselves on any terms. The worthy Danes are 
somewhat disgusted—how naturally, it would be unpatriotic in us to say; and it 
is actually reported that their Minister, not many days back, offered the colony to 
a large capitalist in the City for ‘ a mere song ’"—viz. for 80,0000. 

“ Tt is not every day that a sovereignty goes a-begging; and we cannot help 
thinking that the Danish Minister will before long find a customer.” 

A new coal company is announced in Dublin, capital 60,0002, in 52. shares. 
This will be a tempting concern, as the deposit required is only five shillings !— 
Morning Post. 

The Zetlanders have had a capture of whales at Lerwick on a monstrous scale; 
1,540 fish having been driven on shore, at Quendall Bay, and slaughtered. The 
scene is said to have been most exciting. 

No delivery of London letters took place in Leeds on the morning of Thursday 
week, in consequence of the London bags having been carried forward in mistake 





to Newcastle. They were returned in the evening, and the delivery then took 
place. It is impossible to say what inconvenience parties were put to by this very 


egregious blunder.—Globe. 

The Cumberland Pacquet declares that the black-lead recently brought 
from Davis's Straits possesses none of the properties of the Cumberland lead 
obtained at Borrowdale. It resembles what is called in the trade “ Spanish 
lead.” [“ Writes himself.”] 

Herr Alois Steiermann, an architect of Augsburg, has invented an artificial 
stone, which for solidity is said to surpass the Dest freestone, is one-third its cost, 
and to which any form ean be given in the manufacture. It is composed of river- 
sand, clay, and a cement, whose composition is the author's secret. It has been 
submitted to the proof of air, pressure, and fire, and resists them all. The King 
of Bavaria has given his gold medal of civil merit to Herr Steiermann for this 
useful invention. —Globe. 

Every architect in practice has cause to complain of the want of skilful and 
earnest operatives—men who understand the trade they profess to practise, find 
en in the exercise of it, and are anxious to produce good work. We have 

fore this commented on the decline apparent in many of theconstructive arts, and 
showed that it proceeds from excessive competition, which induces the master to 
require a certain quantity of work from a man without reference to its quality; 
he cannot afford to develop a man’s ability, but demands the greatest amount of 
work in the smallest space of time; “ superior work won't do, work that will pass 
is all that he can hope to give”; and the natural result is, that our workmen, as 
a body, have gradually “ lost their cunning,” and that the majority of operatives 
now employed are incapable of executing work which is at all out of the com- 
mon way. Our bricklayers and smiths afford the most striking examples of this 
decline: the old enthu: n, Which still lingers, though feebly, among other trades, 
especially with the masons, seems to have departed from them; they do their 
work as mere labourers, and have no pride in the result. There are, of course, 
many clever exceptions; but we speak of the mass.—Builder. 

We regret that depredations on rather an extensive scale have for some time 
been committed, chiefly by tourists, on the beautiful and interesting ruins of | 
Melrose Abbey.—Edinburgh Advertiser. [The Edinburgh Courant adds, that in | 
consequence of these defacings, the Duke of Buccleuch has resolved to shut up the 
edifice from the public. ] 









A report on the state of the Eclair steam-sloop has been drawn up by Sir 
William Pym, Superintendent-General of Quarantine, and Mr. James M. Arnott, 
of Middlesex Hospital; which shows that the infected ship was not neglected so 
much as the prior accounts made it appear. The report states the measures 
adopted since the arrival of the vessel at Standgate Creek. “ Having ascertained 
the number of officers and men who had hitherto escaped an attack of the fever— 
viz. forty-one—they were directed to be immediately transferred to the Revenge; | 





| ton, from Ceylon. 


having first undergone the operation of ablution, and afterwards supplied with 
clean clothing and bedding. All those who had recovered from the fever, to. 
gether with such number of convalescents as were in a state to be moved, were 
directed to be transferred to the Benbow ; leaving only on board the steamer tho 
sick, and such number of officers and men as the commander might think neces. 
sary; the Kroomen also to remain on board, (not one of whom had been attacked 
with fever,) excepting such number as might be thought necessary to assist on 
board the Revenge or Benbow. Since the 30th ultimo, three seamen have died - 
but we are happy to state that no fresh case of fever has occurred since the 29th 
ultimo, and that at present there are only two men confined to bed with the 
fever, and eleven convalescents, under the care of the two medical officers, a sur. 
geon and assistant-surgeon, who have been on board ever since the Eclair sailed 
from Madeira; and we have a confident hope, from the present state of the crew 
and the measures adopted, that the progress of the disease is arrested.” 

The Medical Times reports a pleasing instance of surgical skill.“ A joiner, 
working at a glass ole, was struck by a fragment of glass in the right eye, 
and called Dr. Lenoir to examine the organ. The cornea was divided at its 
inner third by a vertical wound, encroaching, above and below, upon the sclerotica; 
from the superior angle of this division protruded a small portion of the iris and 
of the ciliary ligament; further on, touching the upper lid, the surgeon felt dis- 
tinctly a solid body entangled in the eyeball. The foreign body proved to be a 
fragment of glass of a triangular shape; the basis of the triangle being more 
than half-an-inch in length, and each of the sides more than an inch. It wag 
extracted with a dissecting-forceps; and the patient is doing well.” 

The resident medical officer of one of our London hospitals receives a salary of 
1201. per annum, with board and lodging, but has to find his own fea and sugar, 
— Medical Times. 

“ For some time back,” says the Constitutionnel, “ the medical men of France 

have ordered to Algeria persons afflicted with pulmonary diseases. The Minister 
of War has just directed a scientific commission to proceed to that country, to 
examine whether it might not be advisable to establish at Algiers a military hos- 
pital for soldiers so affected.” [This would be a good way of weeding the Army, 
while turning invalids to the best account—converting the battle-tield to a hos- 
vital. 
, Os Monday morning, as Mr. Betts, of Stowmarket, was about to repair an 
old chest of drawers he had purchased at an auction a day or two before, to 
his agreeable surprise he found money to the amount of 240/, all in Bank of 
England notes of different sums, upwards of a hundred and ten years old.— Suffolk 
Herald. 

The Belfast Northern Whig mentions that a cabbage is to be seen at a shop 
in that town which weighs nearly forty-one pounds, and measures round the 
heart a yard and a half ! 

Before the Vice-Chancellor of England, at Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, on 
Wednesday, Mr. H. Prendergast applied for an injunction to restrain the sale of 
certain numbers of the Law Times; a weekly journal, the conductors of which 
had been in the habit of transferring to their columns, sometimes without ac- 
knowledgment, whole articles from the Law Review, a quarterly volume pub- 
lished by Mr. Richards, of Fleet Street. Remonstrances and warnings had a 
utterly disregarded. The Vice-Chancellor, having compared the respective pub- 
lications, was of opinion that there was a clear case of piracy; and an injunction 
was granted against all numbers of the Law Times containing articles pirated 
from the Law Review. 

Captain Sir John Marshall, of Gillingham, near Chatham, has addressed a 
letter to the Zimes respecting his recent prosecution of a boy at Rochester for 
stealing walnuts. He says the accused was not “a little boy,” but a lad of four- 
teen, one of a gang of juvenile depredators: he had been frequently seen in Sir 
John’s orchard, and in the present case he stole more than half a peck of wal- 
nuts, though the prosecutor valued them at a low rate to induce the most lenient 
award of punishment; and finally, to lessen the claim upon the culprit’s mother, 
Sir John paid half the amount of the costs. 

The Paris papers mention an odd suicide at Dinan, to which the self-murderer 
was provoked by misreading some figures. Two peasants brought an action 
against a young girl to whom their father had left his property. They were cast 
in the suit, and condemned to pay the costs. One of them withdrew, in great 
distress of mind, awaiting the avoue’s bill. It came, and the peasant read in it that 
he owed 1,248 francs, [ about pone! Being unable to pay the sum, he went and 
hanged himself. He did this under the influence of mistake, for the amount of 
the bill was not 1,248 francs but 12 francs 48 centimes | about 10s. } 

Pedro Vinals, a bandit who had long been the terror of Catalonia, was 
at Gerona on the 26th September. This outlaw was but twenty-four years of 
age. Having fled into France, he was claimed by the Captain-Generai; and was 
delivered up to him by the French authorities, on the 24th July, in virtue of 
existing treaties. He confessed, whilst in capilla, having killed nine persons, 
and wounded many more. He had joined the Carlist bands at the age of four- 
teen, and his life had been ever since a tissue of crimes. 

The master of a Glasgow schooner, a Mr. Williams, has sustained a fearful 
injury: his foot became entangled in the hawser by which a steamer was about 
to tow the vessel up the Mersey, and was in an instant torn off at the ankle. 

On Tuesday week, as a train belonging to the Eastern Counties Railway was 
vassing through a field of oats lying in the swath, in the occupation of Mr. 
Iriles, ittlebury, Essex, the corn caught fire from a spark or hot coal dropping 
from the engine, and instantly blazed up: fortunately, there were labourers near 
the spot, by whom the flames were extinguished without material injury. Had the 
accident occurred in the night, the whole produce of the field might have been 
destroyed. Occupiers of land contiguous to railroads should not sutler any corm 
when cut to lie within from ten to twelve yards of the line, and especially when 
there are farm-premises in the same field.— Globe. : 

Donald Ross, a Highlander, who was employed as a special messenger during 
the Rebellion of 1745, died on the 23d ultimo, at Kiltearn, Ross-shire, in his hun- 
dred and sixteenth year. The veteran enjoyed his health and faculties until a 
few days before his death —Edinburgh Witness. 

The Great Western steam-ship arrived at Liverpool on Friday week, with advices 
from New York to the 18th September ; and the West India mail-steamer Clyde, 
which left St. Thomas's on the 15th September, brought advices from Vera Cruz 
to the Ist of that month. Both in hchoanl the United States matters re _ 
mained in statu quo; the Mexican President having made no declaration ot 
war. The French Minister in Mexico, who some time back was personally 
offended, had closed diplomatic relations with tht Government. 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivep—At Gravesend, 5th Oct., Assam, Currie; and Protomelia, Finlay, from 
Calcutta; and Hamilton Ross, Douglas, from Madras; and 8th, Thomas Jones, Hamil- 
In the Downs, 9th Oct., Hashemy, Sexton, from Calcutta. At Tor- 
bay, 8th, Isabella, Cauvin, from the Cape. At St. Helena, 9th Aug., Palinures, Roman, 
from Bombay. At the Cape, 12th July, D'Arcy, Garrick, from Liverpool ; and Venus, 
Savery, from Cork ; and 15th, Thomas and J. Crisp, Potts, from London. 

SatLep—From Gravesend, 3d Oct., Herefordshire, Richardson, for Bombay ; 
Lord Hungerford, Pigott, for Ceylon. 8th, Humayoon, M’Kellar, for Victoria; at 
Thomas Arbuthnot, Smith, for Madras. From Liverpool, 3d, Old England, White, for 
China; and Cressida, M’Fee, for Calcutta; 6th, Bengalee, Boadle, for Hong-Kong. 
Glen Huntly, Barr; John Moore, Wythycombe ; and J. T. Foord, Lingard, for Cal- 
cutta. 8th, Chatham, Ilbery, for Hong-Kong; and Aqua Marine, Conolly, for Cal- 
cutta; and 9th, Harrison Chilton, Kay, for Bombay. From the Clyde, 5th, Sarah, 
Watt, for Singapore ; and 7th, Soubadhar, Umfreville, for Calcutta. From beltast, 7th, 
Awoy, Clark, for Bombay. 
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POSTSCRIPT. = 


The Revenue-accounts for the year and quarter, published this morn- 
ing, and printed in another page, exhibit a considerable decrease ; less, 
however, in the total revenue than in the one important item of C ustoms, 
At first the aspect of the account is startling; but a little examination 
both surprise and alarm. In the account for the year there is an 


dissipates pt Customs and Property-tax; and there is 


; ey - ite exce 

increase on every item, ¢ ‘ 

in the Stamps an increase of 428,0007. On the quarter there is 
in the Customs and Property-tax; with a 


Sh awine arge decrease 
5; nocone — the Excise and Taxes, but so small as to signify 
nothing—that mere oscillation which is a virtual equality. It is ob- 
vious to all who have their eyes open, that neither private property 
nor private income has decreased during the year; and therefore the 
variation in the Property and Income tax must be simply a matter of | 
accounts and collection. It is, then, with the decrease in the Customs 

| 





alone that we have to grapple: on the year it is 1,590,000/., on the quarter, | 
1.154,0002, The way in which the several journals handle this ugly 

feature is various: the Times suspends all remark; the Post briefly | 
sets forth; the Chronicle is alarmed lest reduction of taxes should | 
incur diseredit; the Herald, lest the Minister should do so. The Ministe- | 
rial paper enumerates taxes which have been reduced to the extent of 
nearly 3,500,000/. in the Customs and Excise—of more than 2,000,0001. 
é This partly accounts for the falling-off ; and we 


in the Customs alone. ou 7a 
suspect that temporary derangements of import-trade would still further | 
account for it. The Excise-revenue keeps even, or advances, in spite of | 
the reductions. So that on the whole, for three millions and a half saved to | 
the consumer, the revenue loses at the most one million and a half. | 
Moreover, the Customs-revenue of the previous year was swelled by the 

duty paid on a large importation of corn; and the Herald intimates that | 
we may still look for money from that quarter. The assurance cuts two 
ways: the revenue may benefit, but what will the corn-grower and the bread- 
consumer say? However, the apparent decrease on the substantial articles | 
of a customs-revenue is diminished by the consideration. The Chronicle 
observes that the revenue seems, in 1845, as in 1825 and 1835, to have 
attained its culminating-point, and warns us to prepare for the periodical 
ebb of prosperity. The warning need not be disregarded; though there is 
nothing to urge it very cogently in these Revenue-tables, in spite of the 


ugly decrease. 





Another candidate has offered himself to the electors of Windsor,— 
Colonel Reid, of the Second Life Guards. The Colonel professes local 
attachments and Conservative principles— 

“Tam warmly and sincerely »ttached to our Protestant Church, and would 
firmly resist any measures that might appear to me calculated by possibility to | 
weaken or injure the sacred and invaluable establishment. | 

“ The care of {the poor, the aged, and the helpless, must ever be an object of | 
deep interest to me; and I should rejoice at any practicable improvement of the | 
Poor-law Amendment Act.” 

Mr. Rowland Hill having been mentioned as a candidate for whom a | 
canvass had been commenced, that gentleman writes to the Times—* If 
any one has canvassed the electors of Windsor on my behalf, it has been 
done without my knowledge and contrary to my wishes.” | 

Lord Alfred Spencer, one of the Duke of Marlborough’s sons, has issued 
an address claiming the suffrages of the Woodstock constituency: his prin- | 
ciples, he says, are identical with those of the late Member, Lord Loftus. 

At the monthly meeting of the Leicester Complete Suffrage Association, on 
Tuesday evening, it was unanimously resolved— 

“ That this Association, observing the preparations which are everywhere being 
made for a general election by professing Liberals who have little or no sympathy | 
with ey me rights, earnestly recommends to the Complete Suffragists through- 
out the kingdom to endeavour without delay to procure suitable candidates: and 
this Association renews the pledge it has already given to the non-electors to 
assert its principle at the poll.” 


The Dublin Freeman of Thursday publishes a letter signed “ A Celt,” and 
urporting to be written by the son of a Peer, who, having travelled, has come 
ome a convert to Repeal. On this letter another journal observes—* Strictly 

cpuking, there are but two or three Irish Peers of purely ‘ Celtic’ origin : 
O'Bryan, Marquis of Thomond; O'Callaghan, Lord Lismore; and Viscount O'Neil. 
Lord Thomond has no male issue ; Lord O'Neil is unmarried; but Lord Lismore 
has two sons, one of whom, the Honourable Cornelius O'Callaghan, sat for some 
time in Parliament as the Whig representative for Tipperary.” Indeed, Mr. 


” 


O'Callaghan was “a Whig and something more. 





Last night's Gazette announces some minor appointments: the Reverend John 
Giffard Ward, M.A., is appointed Dean of rae Cathedral; Mr. J. A. Tasche- 
reau, Solicitor-General for Canada East. 

The Gazette also notifies that Lieutenants in the Navy who wish to be candi- 
dates for the Governorship of the Naval Knights of Windsor must apply at the 
Admiralty on or before the 10th November next. The candidates must be 
“ superannuated or disabled Lieutenants of English men-of-war,” “ single men, 
Without children, inclined to lead a virtuous, studious, and devout life: to be re- 
moved if they give occasion for scandal.” 

Mr. Sidney Bernard, the Assistant-Surgeon who volunteered his services on 
board the Eclair steam-sloop, at Madeira, has fallen a victim to his courageous 
humanity: he died on Thursday morning, after three days’ illness. 

We are informed, upon the best authority, that the London Central Railway 
Terminus Company are in negotiation for (indeed, that terms have been agreed 
to for leasing) Waterloo Bridge, instead of the bridge of the Hungerford Com- 
pany.— Time 3. 4 

Leeds papers of this morning announce a project “to make a great and 
splendid passenger-station for most if not all of the railways having termini in 
Leeds, in the heart of the town, close to the Commercial Buildings, and imme- 
diately contiguous to the places of mercantile business,” with a “ goods-station 
of the rte on the South side of Wellington Street, from the Wellington Hotel 


to the Jean Ing estate, and a cattle-station between Britannia Street and the 
river.” The project would cost about 500,000. It would greatly improve the 


town, and would clear away many wretched streets and courts. 


The Paris papers of Thursday state that the Minister of the Marine has sent de- 
ay to the maritime Prefects, urging them to expedite as much as possible 
the fitting out of the ships destined for the station on the Western coasts of 
Africa ; which are to rendezvous at Cadiz by the Ist December. Marshal Bugeaud 
was to quit his seat of Excideuil on Tuesday night, for Marseilles; where he pro- 
posed to embark on the 10th for Algeria. 








MONEY MARKET. 
, r 5 Stock E , Fi A te 
The business in the English Funds has at eon eadendion ; ak putes | ay 


vanced, principally from the effect of the purchases made on account of the 
Savings-bank: the closing quotations today are from § to 4 per cent above those 
of last week. Money has been rather more in demand; though no alteration has 
taken place in the rate of discount, which must continue the same as long as the 
Bank-rate is unaltered. This demand is in some measure occasioned by the pay- 
ments into the Exchequer, which have been in progress during the ‘week, and 
which occasion the temporary withdrawal from general circulation of those por- 
tions of the revenue that have remained in the hands of the Receivers during 
the currency of the quarter. The payments upon Railway Scrip and Shares are 
beginning to tell upon the market; every week bringing a ) toon of from 
200,0001 to 300,000/. upon that score. The circulation of this amount of 
capital is suspended for a very short time, but still long enough to produce an 
effect upon the Money-market. 

The transactions in the Foreign Funds have been unimportant. Some little 
excitement has been observable among the dealers in Mexican Bonds ; but there 
has been nothing like a return to general business in any of the Foreign Stocks. 
Indeed any extensive transactions would be impossible, as almost all the jobbers, 
from the dearth of business, have forsaken the Stock Market and taken to dealing 
in Shares. 

The heavier descriptions of Railway Shares have not varied materially from las¢ 
week ; but the tendency has been downwards, the newer varieties having more 
charms for the speculators. Of these, the continual production seems unabated; 
and they appear, like the eggs in ancient Egypt, to be hatched by artificial heat. 
The list seems to be in a course of daily augmentation ; though from the lateness 
of the period there would hardly appear to be sufficient time to prepare the 








| necessary plans in order to their deposit with the various Clerks of the Peace 


before the 30th November. 

The speculation in French Shares seems slackening: the demand for those 
of the Great Northern line (Constituted) has revived again, and several pur- 
chases have been made on French account. The fluctuation in these Shares 
has not been sufliciently extensive to cause much variation in those of the com- 
panies forming the amalgamated association; and as there is now nothing to in- 
vite speculation in them, their future value will be governed by the price of 
the Shares of the Constituted line. For as 

10 Shares in Deccart’s and Le Beeuf’s Company 

74 Shares in Rosamel’s Company, 

12 Shares in Pepin le Halleur’s Company, 

3 9-10 in Latfitte’s Company, 
it is clear that unless considerable fluctuation take place in the latter, the Shares 
of the constituent companies cannot vary much in price. 

The success that has attended the East Indian Railway Company, the Shares of 
which have advanced more than 21. viz. to 44 premium, has given rise to several 
new Indian schemes; among others, one for Ceylon, the Shares of which, though 
no allotment has taken place, have already reached 2 premium. The same parties 
who have made such a successful speculation by the Dutch Rhenish Railway have 
in conjunction with Mr. Hudson contracted with the Canadian Government for 
the construction of the Great Western Canadian Railway, and intend to sell the 
Shares in the same way as those of the Railway previously mentioned: the first 
15,000 Shares were intended to be sold at 3/ premium; but in consequence of 
the number of applications, the price has been raised to 3/. 10s. premium, at 
which price the whole have been disposed of : the letters of allotment are to 
delivered this evening, and the price in the market is now from 4/. to 5/. premium. 

The books of those Stocks the Dividends upon which become due today, will 
open for private transfer tomorrow, and the Dividends themselves be paid to the 
public on Monday. 


individually represent one 
Share in the Constituted 
Company, 





SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 

The English Stock Market is very quiet this morning with scarcely any varia- 
tion in prices. Consols for money and the Account, 98}§. Three per Cent 
Reduced, 9744, ex div.; Three-and-a-Quarter per Cents, 1004}, ex div.; Bank 
Stock, 2074, ex div.; Long Annuities, 11 3-16; Exchequer Bills, 48 to 50: 
India Stock, 266 to 268. 

In Foreign Stocks there is nothing doing. Brazilian, 864 7}; Belgian, 99§ 
1004; Chilian, 99 to 101; Columbian, ex Venezuela, 18 to 4; Danish, 88 to 9; 
Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cents, 60 to 1; Ditto Four per Cents, 944 54; 
Mexican, 314 2; Ditto Deferred, 16} 17; Portuguese Four per Cents, 60 to 2; 
Russian, 1124 134; Spanish Active, 27 to 4; Ditto, Three per Cents, 38}. A 
small amount of business has been transacted in the Share Market, but with little 
alteration compared with yesterday. 
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3 per Cent Consols .-.. — - | Columbian ex Venezuela... 18 } 
Ditto for Account. «...«++++ Osh ¢ Danish 3 per Cents «-++ +++ sao 
3 per Cent Reduced.ex div. 974 @ | Dutch 2) per Cents.---.-++-+ 60 61 
3} per Cents .....--ex div. 100} 3 | Ditto 4 per Cents ......+++ 

Long Annuities -- 11 3-16 | Mexican 5 per Cents 

Bank Stock...-- 2074 | Ditto Deferred «.++++++++++ 
Exchequer Bills 48 50 Portuguese New 5 p. Cts, 1841 — 
India Stock 266 268 Ditto 4 per Cents 1845..... 602 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ...--- 86 4 74 Russian 5 per Cents «..+.+- 1124 138 
Belgian 4} per Cents...---- 99) 100) Spanish (Active) 5 perCents 27 
Chilian 6 per Cents «---+++++ 99 101 Ditto 3 Cents IS42..+-+++ «+ 38j 


THE THEATRES. 

Though the Princess's opened on Monday, it was without ¢clit: the main 
body of the forces mustered, and showed a good front on parade, but the 
chiefs have not yet taken the field. Active operations commence next 
Menday; when Macready, after three years’ absence from the London 
stage, makes his first »ppearance on these boards, in //amlet. The voeal- 
ists were heard but in the National Anthem; and the only novelties were 
a couple of farces that preceded respectively Katherine and Petruchio and 
the Brigand. One of them, called Advice to Husbands, is a sentimental 
farce, turning upon the extraordinary circumstances of a wife not recol- 
lecting her truant husband after seven years’ separation; and the husband 
being content to let his wife unconsciously commit bigamy unless he suc- 
ceeds in winning her, as a stranger, in an hour's wooing! Mrs. Stirling 
played the wife with such touching earnestness, that the preposterous plot 
was forgotten in the sympathy she excited. James Vining—who is the 
substitute for Walter Lacy—played the husband; and had the difficult task 
of being alternately comical and tragical, without any opportunity of giving 
the audience a cue to the successive emotions. In the other farce, The 
Man Without a Head, there was no doubt as to the intention of the author 
to make merriment; but the means resorted to for the purpose were so out- 
rageous, that Compton's blank looks of oblivious bewilderment could hardly 
reconcile people to the possibility of a bridegroom forgetting his own name 
and that he was just married—even in farce. ae 

In opera, Mademoiselle Nau is to be prima donna. Madame Vestris and 
Charles Mathews also are engaged; and two or three French dancers, who 
are to appear in a new Parisian ballet, Le Diable a Quatre. Operas by 
Messrs. E. Loder, Macfarren, and Howard Glover, are promised. 





At the Haymarket, Mrs. Seymour, formerly Miss Alison—who made her 
débit at the St. James's when it was first opened under Braham'’s manage- 
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ment—is taking the lead in genteel comedy. She has played Miss Dorillon 
in Mrs. Inchbald’s comedy of Wives as they Were and Maids as they Are, 
and Lady Teazle; and was applauded in both. Mrs. Seymour ifices 
the consistency of a charecter to making a few strong points, that tell only 
with the unreflecting portion of the audience. Her performances are de- 
ficient in unity throughout: a high-sounding burst of tragic declamation is 
succeeded by a display of vivacious merriment, more joyous than refined; 
both the gayety and pathos being overdone. Mrs. Seymour has gained 
experience without judgment, and possesses cleverness but not tact; so that 
she offends the cultivated taste as often as she propitiates the vulgar. And 
having neither powers of personating nor of forming a just conception of 
any character as a whole, she is unable to impress by the assumption of 
various natures. In Miss Dorillon and Lady Teazle she appeared the same 
individual—the taught stage-mannerist, seeking opportunities for display. 


The Olympic also opened this week, under the joint management of Miss 
Kate Howard and Mr. George Wild. The house has been newly decorated 
in a very complete and handsome style; and the comfort of the public ap- 
pears to have been studied in the accommodations. The little we saw of 
the performances sufficed to show that they are not of a kind to be amena- 
ble to criticism. There seemed to be a sort of freemasonry existing be- 
tween the managers and a portion of the audience: and casual visiters who 
cannot enter into the notion that the stage-business is only contrived for 
the purpose of exhibiting these personages, must feel out of their element, 
as we did. It seemed to be understood that all else was mere make-believe. 


The only variety in the entertainments at Drury Lane this week has 
been one of so novel and agreeable a nature that its repetition is desirable. 
We allude, not to the extempore divertissement got up by M. Pichler on 
Thursday, under the title of Un Féte Venetienne—for it was neither very 
new nor particularly pleasing ; but to the dropping of the curtain at half- 
past ten on that evening,—a phenomenon that astonished and delighted 
the audience as much it did the performers and check-takers. The green 
curtain never looked more lovely than on this occasion ; and folks 
went tripping down the stairs with faces as beaming and lively as 
schoolboys let loose to enjoy an unexpected holyday. The Marble 
Maiden, when she walks abroad, requires to be attended by such a 
numerous suite of “ supers” as train-bearers, that she only shows now and 
then. Of course, she can’t keep early hours; for Dumilatre is on the stage 
from first to last. A new opera, called the Fairy Oak, is promised for next 
week; but the composer’s name is not announced. 





EXPENSE OF MORTGAGES. 
Yorkshire, 6th October. 

Mr. Eprror—Permit me to say, that in your article on “ Mortgages,” in last 
week’s Spectator, you have fallen into two important errors. 

You have stated, that in consequence of the length of deeds and other obsta- 
cles, “ mortgages are rarely effected.” Now the truth is, that there is little pro- 
perty in the kingdom (comparatively speaking) that is not mortgaged. 

You have also mentioned the cumbersome proceeding of “ foreclosure” as one of 
the obstacles. Now it is well known that foreclosure is almost obsolete; powers 
of sale forming a convenient substitute. 

The law of mortgage may admit of reform, and the form of mortgage-deeds of 
improvement; but in your advocating of this reform and improvement, I would 
wish to acquit you of any design by erroneous statements* to exaggerate existing 
evils, and therefore take the liberty of sending these lines. 

Yours obediently, A Sovicrror. 

* In advocating the new bill introducing short conveyances, (a useful measure, in the 
Writer's opinion,) it was stated in the House of Lords, that the cost of a deed conveying 
asmall frechold frequently equalled the cost of the freehold itself! Every attorney can 
vouch for the falsehood of that statement—one-fenth of the price of the freehold would 
be nearer the mark, including stamps. 

(It is gratifying to find a practising lawyer, like our correspondent, expressing 
approbation of an act which abridges the redundant verbiage of deeds. This is 
one other added to the many examples we could cite to show the injustice of the 
imputation made against the profession as a body, that they are hostile to real 
law reforms. 

As to the “ important errors ” he points out, the second consists merely of the 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


RAILWAYS IN LONDON. 

A Great scheme is on foot to build in Farringdon Street a cep. 
tral terminus for railways, uniting Liverpool, Manchester, Bir. 
mingham, and other places, with the Metropolis. The man of 
business will be able to step out of his office, and, without any 
ae so much as buttoning his coat, or doin 

more than pocketing his papers—be set down in Manchester or 
Liverpool. The project has, in a preliminary stage, received the 
sanction of the City Parliament, the Court of Common Council 

who have referred to a committee the petitions from companies to 
purchase the necessary ground. The site of the Fleet Prison, ere. 
while the cage of the miserable insolvent debtor, will hereafter be 
thronged by people passing and repassing from all parts of the 
world, eager ministers of the industry and prosperity of the 
country. No contrast could exceed that of the past and future 
use of the site. 

There is a talk of some great ventral terminus for all railways, 
It does not, however, need any vast effort of imagination to look 
beyond even that scheme, to the day when the Metropolis will be 
converted into one immense terminus, by means of a special 
— of Metropolitan railways, traversing the whole space ; so 
that the Birmingham traveller may take to the rail at Newing- 
ton Butts, the Brighton traveller at Paddington, the Bristol 
traveller at Whitechapel ; dispensing with the preliminary ob- 
struction of cab or omnibus. It has been well remarked, that 
the resident at Kensington or Bayswater will not long consent 
to remain, in point of time, at a greater distance from the heart 
of the Metropolis than the resident at Harrow or Maidenhead, 
You may find it take you as long to go from Kensington to the 
London Bridge terminus of the Brighton Railway as from London 
Bridge to Brighton. Nay, of two friends taking leave at London 
a one for Brighton by rail and one for Kensington by 
omnibus, the traveller to Brighton might reach his destination 
first. London will speedily tind the means of balancing these 
disparities ; and when that has been done by an internal system 
of railways, the long-lined railways will obtain the means of 
using the internal system as aa extension of their own. 

Some object, that the introduction of railways into the Metro- 
polis will obstruct trade and injure the citizens. Of course, what- 
ever obstructs trade will injure the citizens; but how facility of 
transit can obstruct trade, is the puzzle. Railways do not ob- 
struct trade anywhere else: not over the country ; nor within 
factories, where the tram-rails from the coal-house to the engine- 
house, the moving stages ascending and descending from floor to 
floor, are all of the railway genus: and a great town may be 
considered to stand between the wide space of a country at large 
and the narrow crowded space of a factory. The railway-con- 
veyance for passengers is the cheapest in the world, upon the 
whole the satest, and self-evidently the most facile. The rail- 
way-carriage is virtually a moving room, and without much diffi- 
culty it might be made completely so ; a luxury which the Ame- 
ricans have almost effected in their “ cars.” Time is precious to 
tradesmen ; though some citizens, it seems, have still to learn the 
fact. An hour lost in traversing London to get at the railway, 
may cause him who has just learned some important intelligence 
to miss the packet for America, or lose the sale of goods made up 
on a hasty order. An hour or two to be wasted in the omnibus, 

















too loose application of the word “ foreclosure,” which has a definite and limited 
signification. We ought to have said, in general terms, that the mortgager 
could only realize by an expensive process. As to the other error, we were speak- 
ing not of mortgages on large estates, with a view to family settlements, &c., 
(which seem to have been foremost in the view of our correspondent,) but of 
mortgages as an immediate and readily-accessible means of raising money in the 
common course of business. Since doubt was thrown upon the efficacy of equit- 
able mortgages by Lord Cottenham’s decision, mortgages of small properties— 
houses, lands, &c.—are far from favourites in the City. Land does not bring its 
true value in the money-market as a security: the use of money may be obtained 
more readily on a deposit of railway-shares or Government securities than upon 
the pledge of land. Hence, men are less ready either to offer or accept houses 
or lands as a security for loans. Though a large —- of the great estates 
of the country are mortgaged to nearly their full market value, the hardship 
in the case of small estates and house-property is, that it is difficult to effect 
mortgages on them—that the possession of land does not give the owner the 
full credit he ought to have. Viewing the matter in this light, we repeat, 
that mortgages are “ rarely effected,”"—* rarely” compared with what it is de- 
sirable they should be, and what they would be were mortgage-deeds simplified 
and abbreviated and made transferable by indorsement. 

The statement in the House of Lords, alluded to by “A Solicitor,’ if we 
recollect aright, was, in effect-—that the deeds conveying a small property might 
almost cover the land, and that in the case of a small estate the expense be- 
came a bar to the sale. The size of the deeds was a playful exaggeration: 
but the statement that the expense of conveying a small freehold amounts to one 
tenth of its value, vouched for as it is by the experience of our correspondent, has 
all the appearance of a melancholy truth—Ep.] 





WHO IS THE REVEREND JAMES WEST? 

Mr. Srecrator—Is the Reverend James West a clergyman? Part of his 
story is a detected fabrication; suspicion is on all of it. You have, however, made 
it the occasion, if not the foundation, of a very sweeping charge; and are you not 
bound “ to probe the truth of this suspicion ”? 

Yours, obediently, A CLERICAL SUBSCRIBER. 


may decide that you will not go or send at all about some busi- 
ness that might have mtr worth the trouble: whereas rail- 
ways ix London would convert the whole Metropolis into one 
vast office. Eventually, the citizen’s private counting-house and 
country-house may be one, with a back railway connecting it 
to his city counting-house. But to have an internal system of 
railways, you cannot do without termini in London itseli—not 
one, but many. 

And greatly must such an innovation conduce to the improve- 
ment of London. It will relieve the principal streets from huge 
masses of heavy traffic—exchange for the ponderous and obstruc- 
tive waggon the flying island or subterranean magic car of the 
railway train; saving hinderance, noise, and mechanical troubles 
innumerable. It will introduce handsome edifices. It will 
break up bad neighbourhoods—as this very terminus at 
Farringdon Street promises to do—and give opportunity for 
remodelling whole districts without special cost; the one 
operation of improvement becoming a mere incident in the other 
operation of making the railways. It will shake up the ill-con- 
trived framework of the British capital, suggesting and fa- 
cilitating other improvements; until railway-traversed London 
will look back with smiling pity on those days when citizens sur- 


vived who dreaded lest railway termini should obstruct trade. 





WATER AND DRAINAGE. 


Ovr great towns are diseased because we will not take proper 
pains to arrange the drainage, the course and nature of the build- 
ings, and the supply of water. 


It is evident that the three things 


[The same question, “ But is West a clergyman?” occurred to ourselves last 
week; and we came to the conclusion that the evidence on which that fact ori- 
ginally rested had not been shaken like other parts of the story. Mr. Vickery, 
whom West deceived by pretending relationship to Lord Delawarr, stated that he 
Was a clergyman; and he has not retracted or corrected this statement. The cir- 
cumstances mentioned by Mr. Vickery, showing that West had officiated as a 
clergyman, are of a kind that he was not likely to learn from the culprit, but from 
others. Mr. Vickery knows West's family; managed business for him when he 


Was graduating at Oxford; and is in every respect a competent witness.—Eb. } 


| 





hang much together: for if those who have to supply the water, 
for example, are at odds with those who arrange the buildings, 
their difficulties and expenses are vastly increased; and on the 
other hand, if they were of accord with those who plan and exe- 
cute drainage, difficulties and cost of excavation and the like 
would be proportionately diminished. There would be no real 
difficulty in the matter. Yet, for want of some settled plan, Eng- 
lishmen in towns usually consent to drink water unfit for human 
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sumption- e U 
a Health suffers. Other miserable misarrangements 
aggTavate and extend the morbid influences ; and to such passive 
manslaughter is a body of human beings equal to the population 

7, ef ‘gf 2ed eve , year. : 

ey he eon of the results of the recent inquiries into the 
circumstances affecting the health of towns have shown, that in only six out of 
fifty of the towns to which their inquiries were directed, ‘ could the arrangements 
me | supplies of water be deemed in any comprehensive sense good, whilst in 
thirteen they are indifferent, and in thirty-two they appear to be so deficient as to 
be pronounced bad, and so far as yet examined, frequently inferior in purity’; 
that of the same fifty towns *im scarcely one can the drainage or the sewerage be 
pronounced to be complete or good, whilst in seven it is indifferent, and in forty- 
two decidedly bad as regards the districts inhabited by the labouring classes. 
These official reports also show that this state of things had generally arisen 
from want of science in the plans, deficient practica! kill, insufficient capital, 
the separation of works which ought to be combined in one system, and the ab- 

, an ‘ 
pay akg ete of cases, measures of improvement are frustrated by the in- 
compl teness of the areas for proper drainage and the other works, by local party- 
spirit, and by the want of the information requisite for the direction of improve- 
ments. With a view to economy and efficiency, the Commissioners have 
recommended as essential, that the ( ; 
the house and branch and main drains, and the sewers—should be combined 
under one management. The evidence which exposes the general inefticienc y of 
these works, whether undertaken by elected or non-elec ted bodies, who have only 
a slight personal interest in constantly comparing pecuniary results with the ex- 
penditure, also shows that the expense of their management is rarely less than 
twenty per cent per annum on extraordinary outlays. The Commissioners deem 
it imprac ticable to insure from any such bodies * the same constant attention to 
economy in the expenditure of other people's money that contractors would give 
in the expenditure and the management of their own.’ They therefore recommend as 
and main security tothe public, that all such work should be maintained 


animportant 
, howey er, 


as well as executed upon contract ; and they add, * Many of such works : 





too large for single contractors, and it appears to be desirable to give facilities for the 
execution and maintenance of such works by public companies, as lessees or con- 
tractors for terms of years, with liberty of redemption on terms previously 
settled.” They recommend, as advantageous to the consumers, that for the con- 
tractors’ labour and risk, fairly remunerative net returns beyond the common rate 


of interest on the capital invested should be guaranteed to them.”* 


At length a prospect offers that the state of supine discomfort 
will be broken up, and that the suggestions of common sense will 
form something more tangible than a recommendation in a “blue 
book.” Philanthropy brings to bear upon the subject the spirit 
of commercial enterprise. A great company is about to be formed 
for draining and improving towns and supplying them with water. 
It has been found that, with protit to the undertakers, water can 
be furnished in such manner as to give a constant instead of an 
intermittent supply in the highest rooms of every house, allowing 
the most copious use at the most moderate cost—threepence for 
about 1,000 gallons, or about twopence weekly for the domestic use 
of every house in a town.+ This is about one-third of the charge 
of the usual intermittent supplies; less than the cost for the wear 
and tear of common pumps—less to the large consumer than the 
usual wages for hand-labour in pumping, even where he vets the 
water, pump, and well, gratis. The apparatus also, paradoxical 
as it may appear, is less costly for the constant and more copious 
than for the intermittent and limited supply: in fact, the 
apparatus is all concentrated ; instead of tanks distributed in every 
house to receive the periodical stream, there will only need a pipe 
and its turning-valve; for the pressure at the main reservoir will 
keep the pipes full, and the water will always be ready to flow at 
a turn of the finger and thumb. The advantages of such a 
system to economy, comfort, and health, are inestimable. 

The company will also undertake the drainage of towns; and 
will remove the refuse,—which, instead of being a waste and a 
nuisance, will become valuable for agricultural purposes. Some- 
thing of the kind is already managed in country-towns, but in a 
very imperfect and objectionable way ; whereas the company will 
attain better results with all the best improvements as to the 
means. 

All this the company proposes to effect with every advantage 
of local superintendence, with saving to the user of its plans, and 
with full profit to the shareholder. Enough has been done by 
isolated and imperfect methods to show that with a more power- 
ful and a well-adjusted machinery success must be certain and 
striking. The list of names already attached to the company, as 
trustees, directors, officers, and engineers, is a guarantee at once 
of the honest and philanthropic purpose of the projectors and of 
the practical nature of the project : for we observe, as active in 
the undert iking, accomplished and highminded noblemen-—men 
of trust in Government offices, and in offices connected with these 
very suljects—men already noted for great and successful im- 
provements in the public service—men eminent in physic, in 
agriculture, and in engineering. We welcome the project the 
more gladly, as it is one among many pregnant instances of the 
way in which the commercial spirit may be brought to bear as a 
vast public engine available still more to the philanthropist than 
to the mere moneygetter, and performing in the shape of com- 
petition the offices of cobperation. Indeed, if there is a power of 
advancement in the human race which will ultimately bring our 
kind to that stage in which men will struggle not against each 
other but in company against common difficulties, it seems more 
rational, more analogous to our past progress, that we should not 
abruptly turn back and begin anew, but go on throngh our “ com- 
petitive system” to a better. In these vast enterprises to benefit 
man, the poor and the rich, by means which unite the individual 

* Prospectus of the Water Supply, Drainage, and Towns Improvement Com- 
pany; Lord Francis Egerton, Chairman. 

¢“A-constant supply being carried into the poorer class of tenements at a 
pressure of above a hundred feet, so as to deliver forty gallons of filtered water 
per diem to the highest attic, at a rate of one penny per week.” 


| 


ite motives to due economy in their execution and maintenance. | 


whole of the works for the supply of water— | 


—almost so impure that the beast would cough at it | profit of competition with the strength and econgny of union, 


we seem already to discern signs of that better 
strange flowers straggling by the wayside indica 


i raveller’ 
i ‘the traveller’s 
approach to a new region. \4. 
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SOCIAL INTERCOURSE BETWEEN MASTBRS——- ~~ 

AND MEN. 

Tue Dorsetshire landowners have been entertaining their la- 

bourers at dinner; the Oldham factory-hands have been enter- 

taining their masters at tea. The two meetings, both most 

interesting in themselves as “ signs of the times,” have naturally 

been compared and contrasted ; and in the comparison, as it ap- 

pears to us, a scanty justice has been rendered to the men of 
Dorsetshire. 

Last year the promoters of the agricultural meetings were 
blamed for admitting their labourers, the winners of prizes, 
merely to receive their reward, with a lecture and a glass of 
wine; and it was suggested, by the Spectator at least, that those 
who professed such community of interest with the working-men 
might admit them to the same board. It has been done. But 
there are complaints as to the manner of doing it. It is remarked 
that some of the gentlefolks seem to have been dissatisfied with 
the introduction of the novel guests ; and their annoyance is in 
part attributed to the fact that the quality of the dinner was con- 
siderably deteriorated, the price of the ticket having been lowered 
from 10s. to 3s. in order that the labourers might partake of the 
same viands as the rest of the company. We can well imagine, 
that among the patrons of agricultural meetings there may be 
some so narrow-minded, so much swayed by a dainty palate 
and a vulgar pride, as to take the new arrangement for a hard- 
ship ; but such poor creatures can hardly be influential members 
of the Dorchester Agricultural Society, or-the experiment would 
not have been tried. More solid objections are, that the labourers 
were only silent guests—that their voices were heard in nothing 
but cheers “for the gentlemen”; and that when the speech- 
making was still unfimished, they were “ sent away,”—in short, 
that they were there on sutlerance, and were treated like chil- 





| dren. 


With this picture of humiliation the Morning Chronicle con- 
trasts the spectacle at Oldham— 

“ The working-men of Oldbam gave the entertainment. They were there, not as 
humble and silent guests, but as proud, free-spoken, and delighted hosts. The 
masters had, it is true, a‘ special tea-table set apart for their accommodation’; but 
this was by the voluntary courtesy and good taste of the men. For the rest, they 
were not ‘sent away’ early in the evening; they did not * stand up’ to be lectured 
on the moral advantages of eating and drinking in the same room with rich people; 
not did they sit tongue-tied to hear great men talk. An operative took the chair, 
and operatives were among the speakers who‘ addressed the meeting on the present 
position of the industrious classes, and on the vital importance of maintaining good 
teeling between employers and employed.’ 

“We shall heartily rejoice when such meetings of employers and cimployed 
become possible in the agricultural districts. But we beg to assure all well-mean- 
ing and kind-hearted landlords, that like effects can only come of like causes. 
When agricultural labourers have an independent status in the labour-narket— 
when they find themselves manted—when steady employment at liberal wages 
becomes the habitual condition of their existence—whieh will be when capital is 
freely and largely expended on agriculture—which will be when agriculture is 
relieved of the uncertainties of political prices and political tenures,—there will be 
a solid basis laid for the gradual development of those feelings between ditlerent 
sections of the agricultural community, which would find natural and graceful 
expression in festive meetings of landlords, farmers, and labourers. When that 
day arrives, we may be quite sure that nothing will be said about ‘experiments’; 
thelt ourer will not be put at a side-table—will not be ‘sent away’—and will find 
some more articulate mode of utterance than ‘ three cheers for the gentlemen,’ ” 

There is some truth in these strictures, but not the whole truth. 
It is true that the Dorsetshire landowners are behind the Lan- 
cashire manufacturers in the heartiness of their pee apes 
with workpeople ; but then, such reunions are not quite so muc 
of a novelty iu the North as in the South: witness the Man- 
chester Athenwum, the tea-party given to a great coalowner at 
Middleton, and many other entertainments at which the work- 
ing-men have appeared as hosts; while at Bingley, a manutfac- 
turing as well as agricultural town, the labourimg men have 
been the companions as well as guests of their masters. It is 
true that the better wages of the manufacturing and mining dis- 
tricts make the working-classes more independent, and more able 
to command the respect of their employers. Education, too, has 
still more to do with the feeling of social equality, and with the 
ease of the master-class in venturing among the servant-class : 
the working-men of the factory-districts are eminently a reading, 
speech-making,, and conversing class ; their ideas accordingly are 
not limited to the narrow sphere of their personal experiences ; 
and they have considerable adaptability to the circumstances into 
which they may be thrown. Their manners are marked by a 
manly bearing and a total absence of servility ; and yet there is 
immeasurably less of rudeness than among the agricultural la- 
bouring-classes : they have much of the courtesy that belongs to 
self-respect. They Know that they are men of the same metal as 
their masters, though they may lack “the guinea’s stamp” ; and 
they can tell him so, in set phrase, if he forgets himself. The 
agricultural labouring-class are behind their urban brethren in 
these things. 

It is, however, a non-sequitur, that because they cannot enforce 
a more genuine social intercourse, it is not creditable to the mas- 
ters to attempt it spontaneously. On the contrary, no recognition 
of the great tie of human brotherhood, no reciprocation of good 
feeling, can fail to have its advantages. It is better for the la- 
bourer to be treated like a good child, admitted to table as “a 
treat,” than to be treated merely like a good dog, called in to have 


| a titbit and a fair word as a reward for doing his task. The 
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blame to the Dorsetshire masters will be, if, deterred by the no- 
velty of their own experiment, and perhaps by the very imper- 
fections which they suffered to creep into it, they do not carry it 
on. Some allowance must be made for a first attempt ; but if the 
defects of that tirst attempt are to be an obstacle to others of a 
more complete kind, then indeed, instead of meriting indul- 
gence, they will merit reprehension for clumsiness aggravated by 
cowardice. 

Taking {the two scenes together, and viewing them broadly, 
they suggest a favourable inference as to the advance made with- 
in these few years in drawing the widely-severed classes more 
closely together. It is evident at Oldham that the foundation of 
a better understanding between masters and men has been laid ; 
and that even in matters of dispute there will on both sides be 
that more reasonable disposition which is to be expected from 
honest and kindly people. In case of any future disorders in the 
country, it is impossible but what the memory of that evening 
should soften mutual asperities inOldham. And even in the im- 
perfect experiment at Dorchester we see the first step in the 
agricultural districts to that better social temper. 





LAW REFORM : COPYHOLDs. 

THE newspaper criticisms, favourable or unfavourable, on the Con- 
veyancing Acts recently come into operation, denote a growing 
spirit of friendly attention to Law Reform. This is an indication of 
a turn in public opinion not to be overlooked by the noble and 
learned Lords who have made that branch of legislation their es- 
pecial care—more particularly Lord Brougham—the members 
of the Law Amendment Society, and other law-reformers in and 
out of Parliament. For some time past, law-reformers have 
wisely confined themselves to improvements in detail ; because 
the apathy of the public rendered the success of broad and com- 
prehensive measures, against the vis inertia opposed to them by 
custom, hopeless. But the success of isolated measures, the benetit 
of which is practically felt by clients, leads necessarily to a desire 
for more comprehensive ameliorations, while the experience of 
the profession that their personal interests do not suffer from law 
reform relaxes opposition. The very controversies awakened by 
the new acts extend the circle of interested auditors. The law- 
reformers, who have hitherto found it so difficult to gain the 
public ear, may expect to find every successful measure of par- 
tial reform creating new calls upon them. The dull and listless 
public will in turn become an exacting taskmaster. Luckily, in 
the Reports of the Law Commissioners there is large store of 
materials laid up, and there are parties among us able and 
willing to use them. 

One of those professional correspondents whose pens the Con- 
veyancing Acts have set in motion recently addressed a letter to 
the Times on reform in the law of Copyholds. In the course of 
our paper on Mortgages last week, we incidentally observed that 
a thorough reform in that branch of law would require moditica- 
tions of the law relating to landed tenures. This remark applies 
not only to mortgages, but to almost every class of deeds attect- 
ing lands. Simplified tenures are a necessary part of any com- 
plete conveyancing reform. And perhaps there is no section of 
this department which holds forth more promise to reformers 
than the law of copyholds. The work has eoaly begun. In the 
session of 1839, an act* was passed constituting the Tithe Com- 
missioners Copyhold Commissioners for a limited period, with 
powers to effect, by the voluntary agreement of parties interested, 
the enfranchisement of lands held by copyhold and customary 


tenure. The act admits the principle of compulsion to a slight 
extent. The operations of the Commissioners have been found 


beneticial in many instances ; and the mere passing of the act, 
by leading to a more rigorous exaction of arbitrary fines—the 
Me source of profit to the lord, has created a pretty general 
esire to have the change of all copyhold tenures into common 
soccage summarily effected—to have the change in the law 
which has begun, and which must go on, completed at once. 
There is something in the actual position of the cultivators of 
land that renders the fulfilment of this desire highly ee. 
The recent and impending relaxations of the agricultural mono- 
poly call for the removal of everything that impedes the most 
complete profitable use of land. On copyhold lands, timber and 
minerals are in a manner shut up from use. They are held to 
belong to the lord, but he cannot take them unless the copy- 
holder give leave. “The lord,” says the Report of a Select Com- 
mittee appointed by the House of Commons in 1838,+ “ cannot 
cut the timber growing on the land without the consent of the 
tenant, nor can the tenant cut it without the licence of the lord ; 
the lord cannot open and work a mine under the soil without the 
consent of the tenant, nor can the tenant open and work it with- 
out the licence of the lord. It is not surprising that, under these 
circumstances, the mine remains unworked, and the timber has 
disappeared from the face of the land.” The rights of the lord 
increase in amount and number with the value and division of 
the property, and consequently act as a bar to improvement. 
Heriots (chattels claimed by lords on the death of tenants, and 
in some places on alienation) have an entirely accidental value. 
The tenant by one contrivance or another generally manages to 
hand over avery sorry beast or other indifferent chattel to the lord, 
though in this he does not always succeed : the well-known race- 
* 4 and 5 Vict. ¢. 35. 
+ Sir Robert Peel, Sir James Graham, Sir E. Knatchbull, Lord Eastnor, and 
Sir W. Follett, were members of this Committee; and Sir John (now Lord) 
Campbell was Chairman. 





| community at large. 





horses Nonsense, Smolensko, and Waxy, were seized as heriots. 
This risk prevents many persons from purchasing copyhold pro- 
perty. Lands subject to copyhold burdens almost invariably fetch 
ess money in the market than freeholds in the same neighbour- 
hood. The copyhold tenure is moreover a frequent source of liti- 
gation. It is often difficult to distinguish freehold from copyhold; 
and almost every manor has its own peculiar customs,—that is, 
almost every manor has its own peculiar law of real property, 
varying more or less from the general law of the land. The in- 
jurious operation of the copyhold tenure is universally admitted: 


| it is possible to ascertain the proper rights of parties and enfranchise 


copyholds with benefit to the persons interested in them and the 
Mr. Stewart, late Member for Honiton, 
who has devoted much attention to the subject, and who brought 
in the Copyhold Enfranchisement Act in 1839, and ultimately 
succeeded in passing it in its present form, states his belief 
that “the more enfranchisement proceeds, the more land will be 
brought into the market and rendered available for general pur- 
poss the more the objects and uses of land, in agriculture and 
yuilding, will be promoted; and this with no greater injury to 
vested rights than takes place every day in making an enclosure 
orarailway. * * * Among other benefits that enfranchise- 
ment would confer, the increase and improvement of ‘small 
holdings’ would not be the least.”* 
* Suggestions as to Reform of the Law, p. 73. 
THE REVENUE. 

Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years and 

+ ome ended 10th October 1844 and 1845, showing the Increase or Decrease 
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MR. EDWARD HOLMES'S LIFE OF MOZART. 


Tur leading points or rather the popular wonders in the career of Mozart 
are well known. Every anecdote-book of musicians Adis how of twee 
years old he delighted himself by striking chords on the harpsichord ; 
jhow his father, a sound and in his day and district a celebrated musician, 


began to teach him, half in sport and half in earnest ; with what rapidity | 


the child mastered the practical art of music, whilst he instinctively com- 
posed little pieces, and finally a concerto ; and how, at six years of age, 
the father, the prodigy, and an elder sister, made a musical tour, em- 
bracing Munich, Paris, and London. | Any striking story of his youth 
and manhood—such as the composition of the Overture of Don Gio- 
ranni on the day the piece was produced, and its performance without 
rehearsal—is equally well known ; and the singular not to say myste- 
rious cireumstances connected with his own death: and his last pro- 
duction, The Requiem, have been circulated in various forms, with the 
last mystery heightened into the supernatural. 

The facts of Mozart's career were equally accessible in biographical 


receptacles. Such as, that he was born in 1756, at Salzburg, where 


his father was Vice-Kapellmeister to the Archbishop ; that on the return | 


of the family-party from their professional tour in 1766, Mozart and 
his father commenced a new one to Vienna and Italy, which may be 
said to have lasted till 1772,—the epoch of a new and unmusical Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, from whose ignorance and haughty temper both 
the Mozarts suffered much. Their sojourn at Salzburg, however, was 
to a considerable extent nominal; the reputation of Mozart, and a dislike 
to his situation, inducing continual tours, in which his father usually 
accompanied him. 
twenty-second year, the Archbishop became unbearable, and the young 
musician started on a tour to better himself; but, after trying one or 
two German capitals and Paris without success, or perhaps without 
patience to wait for it, he had to return to the Archbishop's service. 
In 1781, Mozart, having previously composed Zdomenco for the Elector 
of Bavaria, accompanied his employer to Vienna; at which city they 
finally parted. Mozart selected the Austrian capital for his residence 
during the remainder of his short life; which closed in 1791,—prema- 


turely destroyed by incessant activity, and anxious struggles with an | 


adverse fortune, in some degree created by his own thoughtless good- 


At last, in September 1757, when Mozart was in his | 


ve : 
| his genius, 


it off, without regard to external hinderances. A great subject like an 
opera stimulated him to elevation, variety, and character: but if it 
caused excitement it did not increase labour ; he seems to have been as 
fluent in the composition of a drama as in the smallest piece—possibly 
more so. It would have looked like an unerring instinct, but that in his 
letters to his father, giving an account of his progress, we see a critical 
judgment at work, as well in the libretto as the music. It may be 
mentioned that Mozart sacrificed music, as we know from the revised 
Lear that Shakspere sacrificed poetry, to dramatic effect. 

Mozart’s precocity is undoubtedly a wonder, but not more wonderful 
than his genius or his fertility. Music, whether we consider it in the 


| popular sense of tune, or in that of Shakspere’s definition, “concord of 


sweet sounds,” is sensuous rather than intellectual. In the higher branches 
of the art, where human passions or human sentiments have to be 
expressed, the same species of knowledge and thought are necessary 
which the poet or painter must possess. A similar necessity does not 
exist in the lower kind of music: it is rather instinct than art. The 
story of the concerto for the clavier may seem to contradict this: but 
young Mozart was familiar with the forms of the composition ; whereas 
achild in his fourth or fifth year could not comprehend the deseription, 
passion, or sentiments, necessary to poetry ; he might imitate the jingle of 
verse, but his matter could only be the infantile feelings within his ex- 
perience, or a reflection of commonplaces. Measured sounds, in fact, 
would be about all he could reach, If the juvenile pieces could be ex- 
amined by a profoundly critical eye, this, we suspect, is all that the 
childish Mozart attained: and this effect seems a matter of physical 
organization rather than intelligent operation. The lower animals pro- 
duce this kind of music; very foolish people excel in it; idiots are ca- 
pable of it—Cymon “ whistled as he went, for want of thought.” 

In all the lower arts, too, which, combining corporeal exercise with in- 
telligent power, depend for excellence upon physical conformation, 
apparent precocity seems a natural law. The singer, the dancer, the 
musician, exhibit their tendencies with the first dawn of reason, or 
even before it—as soon as the respective organs come into play: they 
attain excellence in early youth; and, with some very rare exceptions, 
pass away in the prime of life, when those powers which depend upon 
thought and reflection are just maturing. The embryo actor is ad- 
dicted to spouting; and if he excels in the gymnastics, and is rather 
a player of impulse than of art—like Edmund Kean—he soon culminates, 
and soon declines ; for the whole effect is not to be ascribed to debauchery. 
It is the want of considering all these things which has made the preco- 
city of Mozart be considered so wonderful, when it is not more so than 
Pope “lisped in numbers”; the exercises of Milton were 
“known by certain vital signs they had that they were likely to live” ; 
and Cowley published in childhood. If we have Pope’s Ode to Solitude 
as he left it at twelve, it is perhaps more surprising than anything in 
the domains of precocious art, from the matured tone of its philosophy. 

As an individual, Mozart possessed the attractive qualities which be- 


long to what is popularly called genius,—meaning a strong development 
of the impulsive over the reflective powers, but mingled in his case with 
more steady domestic virtues than his class often exhibits. His family af- 
fections were so strong in childhood as to be almost morbid ; amid all the 


| 

| nature and want of prudence. 

This meagre outline, more or less filled up, may be found in almost 
every biographical dictionary : but the only regular English biography 
of the Shakspere of music is a translation of a French translation from 





the German. To supply this deficiency in our literature, by giving a 
minute and vivid picture of the daily life and character of Mozart, with 
a view of his influence upon music, is the object of Mr. Holmes; which 
he has very ably and agreeably accomplished. Besides sifting the formal 
lives and less elaborate notices or scattered information respecting Mo- 
zart, the biographer has picked up some floating knowledge: but his 
main source is the Mozart Correspondence, published in a crude and ill- 
arranged state by Nissen, who married the widow of the great musician. 
By means of well-cousidered selections from Mozart's own letters, we not 
only have an autobiographical picture of his feelings and employments, 
struck off at the moment of action or sensation, but obtain some valuable 
insight into his mode of considering the composition of his operas, and 
some useful criticism on practical music. The letters of Leopold Mo- 
zart, the father, during their earlier tours, complete the picture, at a time 
when Mozart himself was too young to have given any sketches of him- 
self. In this not easy task of selecting from a mass of personal cor- 
respondence that which is strictly biographical, and combining it with a 
narrative whose materials are derived from a variety of sources, 
Mr. Holmes has succeeded happily ; as the general spirit he has brought 
to his task shows a mind that has long been occupied with music as well 
as with Mozart, and has not taken up the subject to order. 

In considering the character of Mozart, it would seem that the wonder 
of his genius was the first object: but on this we have doubts. 
highest class of genius is that which originates a class rather than a 
school—as Homer founded epic poetry, Herodotus history, Eschylus the 
Greek drama, and Shakspere the English, or rather the modern in 
opposition to the classical. 
he rather reformed and vivified than created—founded a ‘new style, 
but not a new class. The most remarkable feature, to us, is his 
variety, copiousness, and incessant activity. He was never still ; 
or more properly, his physical organization did not permit repose. 
W hen not composing or playing, he was writing to his family, mixing 
m society, or enjoying himself with his friends. In estimating the fer- 
tility of his mind, we must not look merely to the number of his works. 
He was a practical musician as well as a composer, and was much 
occupied in performances public and private; he had continually to con- 
duct, and waste time with managers and singers; during part of his career 
he taught the piano; he was constantly dancing attendance upon the 


great ; and he travelled a great deal, at a period when travel had none of 


the present facilities, 

The secret of his musical fertility is less to be found in readiness of in- 
vention than in pregnant fertility of musical thought. With Mozart as 
with Scott, writing seems to have been a kind of necessity. To borrow a 
medical illustration, his brain secreted music, and felt compelled to throw 


The | 


To this rank Mozart has seareely a claim: | 


anxieties, excitements, and triumphs of his worldly career, he still turned 
to home: and indeed, it is from his letters, written in the snatched in- 
tervals of a busy and exhausting time, that the most interesting and in- 
forming picture is presented of his life. In his social relations, too, he 
exhibited an attention, obedience, and sense of duty, that men of genius 
have not generally shown. Till his health was broken, and his spirit 
exasperated by embarrassed affairs, coupled with a sense of insufficient 
reward, not even his evil associates of the green-room and the orchestra 


| could lead him into excesses. Even then, the guilelessness and simplicity 


of his nature were apparent; and to his wife he always confessed his in- 
fidelities. With the other qualities of genius he had its pride and reckless- 
ness of speech. The last, it is probable, made him more enemies than envy 
of his merits and musical success. The former developed itself at a very 
early age, and continued through life. His well-known reply, “ Neither 
too many nor too few,” when the Emperor Joseph told him there were 
too many notes in a composition, was merely the fulfilment of his early 
promise. When the family arrived at Paris on their first tour, little Mo- 
zart was presented to Madame Pompadour on a table; and, as usual, he 
offered to kiss her ; but the King’s mistress turned away: “ Who is this 
that will not kiss me ?” he exclaimed; “the Empress kissed me.” He 
even claimed to be a prophet in his own country— 

“ The family were one day visited, on their return from'this tour, by a pompous 
gentleman, who was in some difficulty how to address Wolfgang—whether in the 
respectful or familiar style; [in the third person plural, or the second person sin- 
gular, by which the Germans distinguish their more worshipful or familiar ac- 
quaintance ]. At last he thought fit to steer a middle course. ‘ And so we have 
been in France and England, and have been at court, and have done ourselves 
great honour.’ The little hero, jealous of his dignity, replied, ‘ Yet I never re- 
member to have seen you anywhere but at Salzburg.’ ” 

The ticklish subject of the difficulties of genius is treated by Mr. 
Holmes with great fairness—for he does not attempt to cloak the cir- 
cumstances that aggravated them; but with some artistical dexterity— 
for he puts the distresses in the most striking point of view, whilst he 
does not pursue the causes which led to them. Whether Mozart, as he 
says, fell upon an age too backward for him in a musical sense, may be 
doubted. Professional envy, opposition, and intrigue, he had of course to 
encounter : but every one of his operas succeeded ; his music was generally 
appreciated by the people; his own playing left all other competitors, 
even Clementi, at an infinite distance; the Emperor and the nobility ac- 
knowledged his merit; and Haydn enthusiastically proclaimed his un- 
rivalled powers. “ All I know is,” said Haydn, when appealed to at a 
party where the company were criticizing Don Giovanni, “ that Mozart 
is the greatest composer now existing.” But Mozart unluckily fell upon 
a transition-age. The day of individual patronage was waning ; that 
of the public had scarcely arrived. Unhappily, too, Leopold Mozart, the 
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father, was deeply possessed with the necessity of patronage; he had 
made the entire scheme of musical life depend upon sticking to the skirts 
ofa great man ; and though his son to some extent shook off the trammels 
thus imposed upon him, their influence operated upon him through life ; 
and probably both father and son had a slight taint of the vad/-expecting 
spirit, by which the system of patronage corrupted all who came within 
its operation. Still, in despite of this unfortunate position, justice 
should be done to the world. In looking back, we have the ad- 
vantage: we survey the whole from the vantage-ground of distance— 
contemporaries can only see bit by bit, when they see at all; and, amid 
the impudent claims of impostors, it is not always easy to decide upon 
real merit, or, when the merit is admitted, to say whether it is a sudden 
flash or the commencement of a sustained career. Mozart, be it remem- 
bered, died young, before the age at which Haydn and Gluck had fully 
developed their powers: and his life was not devoid of that patronage, as 
a base of exertion, on which his father was continually dwelling. In 
1778, when at Paris, he was offered the post of Organist at Versailles, 
with a salary of 2,000 livres, (about 80/. a year,) which only re- 
quired a six-months residence. His father advised him to accept the 
offer ; but Mozart declined it, and was fain to return to the haughty and 
ignorant Archbishop. A year before his death, the King of Prussia 
offered him a pension of 3,000 dollars a year, if he would reside at 
Berlin and manage the orchestra,—giving him “ a year and a day” to 
consider of it: but Mozart did not like to leave Vienna, and the Em- 
peror, who paid him attentions. Just previous to his decease, the post 
of Kapellmeister to the Cathedral Church of St. Stephen’s was given 
him; which would have made him easy for life. For some time before 
his death, the Emperor Joseph made him Chamber-Composer to the 
Court, with a salary of 800 florins. On this sinecure appointment Mr. 
Holmes comments with a severity unusual to his good-nature. The ap- 
pointment ofa sinecure might be ill-judged, and the sum niggardly ; but 
there seems no ground of censure on the transaction so far as it went. 
The Emperor gave a pension under the guise of a post, and, what Mozart 
seems to have valued more, a court title. 

There was in those days, as we have intimated, a smaller public to re- 
ward literature or art; the law threw fewer defences round mental pro- 
ductions— ii, indeed, in Germany there is much protection now ; and the 
moral tone on this subject was exceedingly low, especially among man- 
agers and musicians. These drawbacks notwithstanding, Mozart acquired 
sufficient means, by his concerts, his compositions, his operas, and his 
teaching, to have avoided difficulties, but for, as Mr. Holmes expresses it, 
“an ill-regulated household” ; which probably arose from the temptations 
to expense that an uncertain income is generally observed to produce. 
His gains, however, would have been much greater but for a facility 
which approached weakness and sometimes went beyond it,—a fault, no 
doubt, that always carries its consequences with it, but whose effects 
should not be charged upon third parties. Mozart gave and seattered 
his compositions with a facile eavelessness that deprived him of much that 
he might have reserved for his own profit; his charity made him the 
dupe of plausible impostors; and his genial disposition, with his love 
for music, rendered him the prey of that “bad company” in which 
Chesterfield ranked the whole body of musicians. By two persons, one 
a musician, one a manager, Mozart was cruelly defrauded, without, it 
would appear, learning wisdom by experience. Mr. Holmes gives the fol- 
lowing traits of the musical worthy. 

“On reaching home, it beeame an early object with him to release some of the 
valuables that his wife had parted with, to prevent his paying the exorbitant 
interest on which alone he could have raised money. This, however, his gains 
permitted him for the present only to accomplish in part; and Stadler, the 
clarionet-player, was intrusted with the commission to clone some articles and 
renew the term of others. The tickets, or duplicates, now received, were soon 





| writes because one cannot hel 


| opera was but the commencement of his labour, if he wished to profit. 


afterwards stolen from an unlocked cabinet in Mozart's house, under circumstances 


that left no doubt of their having been purloined by Stadler. ‘This man was the 
familiar acquaintance of the composer—his inmate at all times, fed at his table, 


employed by him in business, and enabled to turn the knowledge thus gained to | a es : . : 
His unprincipled character, and the incredible forbearance of | duced by desire of the Emperor Joseph; the whole of whose splendid patronage 
| had hitherto consisted in setting Mozart to work, and in repaying him by an 


his own advantage 
Mozart, will appear from another anecdote. He was constantly lurking about on 
the watch to discover the best opportunity of borrowing money. The Emperor, on 
a certain occasion, sent Mozart fifty ducats; which as soon as Stadler knew, he 
came to the composer, representing that he should be utterly ruined if he could 
not. borrow that sum. Mozart wanted the money himself; but, never proof 
against a tale of distress, he gave him two valuable watches (repeaters) to raise 
money upon, with the words, ‘ There—go and bring me the ticket, and take care 
to have them out at the right time.” Stadler neglected todo this; Mozart, in order 
to save his watches, was obliged to advance him the fifty ducats with interest— 
which the fellow actually kept; Mozart gave him a severe reprimand for his base 
and dishonest conduct—but continued, as usual, to receive him at his table and to 
be his benefactor.” 

It seems difficult to imagine how any income could have secured a 
man with such “ incredible forbearance” trom pecuniary difficulties. The 
wonder is, not that he was involved, but that his life was not more dis- 
turbed than it was. The smallness of his debts at his death speaks greatly 
in favour of Mozart's honesty. 

In making these remarks, we have no wish to detract from the sym- 
pathy which the worldly difficulties of genius inspire, but to point the 
moral they contain. 
literature, the rewards of art are not equal to the subsistence of the art- 
ist, there is nothing to do but to pity and deplore; but when the means 
of living ave furnished, they can only be made available by following the 
law which social life requires. Genius cannot prevent results from cor- 
responding with their causes: confusion must follow neglect, embarrass- 
ment even occasional profusion; and the very qualities which attract af- 
fection will be made a means of injury if the profligate and unprincipled 
be selected for intimacy. Bread, as our great moral poet remarked, is 
not the reward of virtue as virtue, but the recompense of other qualities, 
which may be exercised even by the wicked. 

“ That vice may merit; ’tis the price of toil: 
The knave deserves it when he tills the soil; 
The knave deserves it when he tempts the main, 
Where folly fights for kings or dives for gain.” 


When, as in the case of some eminent names in | 


e, | 

In this analytical review of the life and eharacter of Mozart, we have 
left unnoticed the various incidents and lifelike traits that give such viva. 
city and interest to this biography by Mr. Holmes, independently of the 
genial spirit by which it is animated. These traits, however, are not 
easily presented except in a very fragmentary way, unless we had a 
space at our disposal nearly equal to the volume: for Mr. Holmes hag 
confined his materials to pure biography with a strictness quite unex~ 
ampled in these days, and in his criticisms and remarks he is full without 
over-minuteness. A few extracts, however, will convey an idea of his 
mode of treatment, and of the sort of matter that will be found in his 
pages. 

The following anecdote contains a great truth ; though Mozart was 
perhaps somewhat hyperbolical, for it is difficult to suppose that so sound 
a musician as his father had not made him thoroughly acquainted with the 
literature of music, as he certainly had with general literature. 

MOZART ON COMPOSING. 

During one of his journies, Mozart was the guest of a musician, whose son, a 
boy of twelve years old, already pe the — very skilfully. “But, Herr 
Kapellmeister,” said the boy, “ 1 should like very much to compose something, 
How am I to begin?” “ Pho, pho, you must wait.” “ You composed — 
earlier.” “ But asked nothing about it. If one has the spirit of a composer, one 

P it.” At these words, which were uttered in g 
lively manner by Mozart, the boy looked downeast and ashamed. He, however, 
said, “ 1 merely meant to ask if you could recommend me any book.” “ Come, 
come,” returned Mozart, kindly patting the boy’s cheek, “ all that is of no use, 
Here, here, and here,” pointing to the ear, the head, and heart, “ is your scheol, 
If all is right there, then you may take the pen without delay.” 

MOZART ON WONDERFUL EXECUTION, 

“ You are to know that, before dinner, he [the Abbé Vogler] had scrambled 
through my concerto (the same which the young lady of the house plays) prima 
vista. ‘The first movement went prestissimo, the andante allegro, and the rondo 
again prestissimo. He played the bass, for the most part, differently from that 
written, and often changed both harmony and melody entirely. As for his ra- 
pidity, it surpasses everything; neither eyes nor hands can follow it. But what 
kind of sight-playing is that? Hearers—I mean those who are worthy of the 
name—can only say that they have seen music and clavier-playing; they hear, 
think, and feel as little during it as the performer himself. You may easily su 

ose how insupportable it was, as I was in no conditition to say, ‘ Much too fast’ 
sesides, it is much easier to play a thing quickly than slowly; because, in the 
former case, many notes may be dropped out of a passage and not missed: but is 
that desirable? In rapid execution, the performer may change the right and the 
left hands without its being noticed: but is that good? And in what does the 
art of playing at sight consist? Certainly in this—in playing a piece in the exact 
time in which it should go, and in giving to all the notes, passages, &c. their 
appropriate expression, so that a listener might imagine that he who played it 
had himself composed it.” 

MUSICAL COMPOSERS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

The profession of a dramatic composer seems to have been at this time one of 
incredible hardship. However successful an opera might be, the manager seldom 
increased the original sum agreed for with the composer, but left him to augment 
his stipend by arrangements of his work in “ harmonie” for the public gardens, 
and in various other shapes for the music-sellers; so that the conclusion of an 
But this 
was not all: musical property being entirely unprotected, and the score of a new 
opera left in the hands of the copyist, with liberty to dispose of as many tran- 
scripts on his own account us there might be a demand for, the composer was fre- 
quently forestalled and robbed of the fruits of his invention. 

In the autumn of the year 1782, the Prussian Ambassador, Baron Von Reide- 
sel, ordered a copy of the score of Die Entfihrung aus dem Serail to be sent to 
Berlin; and Mozart expressed his thanks that the commission was given to him 
and not to the copyist. In writing to his father on this subject, he appears to be 
so dissatisfied with the state of dramatic rewards as they affected the composer, 
that he had some idea of engaging in a theatrical property on his own account, 
It would seem that the custom at that period was, as it has been since, to allow 
the copyist of the theatre to have the advantage, by way of perquisite, of furnish- 
ing copies of new music; and Mozart upon this occasion evidently felt that, how- 
ever he might be warranted on every principle of reason and justice in disposing 
of a copy of his own work, he was comuitting a violation of established usage, 
which his enemies would be sure to bring against him on the first opportunity. 

EFFECT OF MANNERS. 
Le Nozze di Figaro is the third dramatie piece which its composer had pro- 





occasional bow in public—by granting him a general facility of access, and treat- 
ing him with a great store of what Parson Evans in the play contemptuously calls 
“ good worts.” It is worth while to contrast the two patrons of the composer, 
the Emperor Joseph and the Archbishop of Salzburg, for the sake of the light 
they reflect upon his character. The Emperor, who spoke respectfully of his art, 


| but gave him nothing, inspired him with a degree of attachment that almost 


a 





brought his understanding into question; while the Archbishop, who provided him 
with some means of existence, coupled with insults and degradations, was the 
object of his unmitigated dislike. 

DEALING WIT A SINGER. 

The original Zerlina of the opera was Signora Bondini, daughter of tle manager. 
In rehearsing that part of the finale of the first act where she is seized by Don 
Giovanni, there was some difficulty in getting her to scream in the right manner 
and place. It was tried repeatedly, and failed. At length, Mozart, desiring the 
orchestra to repeat the piece, went quietly on the stage, and, awaiting the time 
that she was to make the exclamation, grasped her so suddenly and so forcibly, 
that, really alarmed, she shrieked in good earnest. He was now content. “ Thats 
the way,” said he, praising her; “ you must cry out just in that manner.” 

GLUCK AND MOZART COMPARED. 

About this time, shortly after his return to Vienna, the long and eventful career 
of Gluck was brought to a close by a renewed attack of apoplexy. In dramatic 
accent, as well as in harmony and melody, this composer kad so much in common 
with Mozart as to render it somewhat surprising that his works are now almost 
confined to the cabinet of the musician, while those of his contemporary still we 
possession of the stage. But the reason will become obvious when it is conside 
that the interest in the operas of Gluck is maintained by short airs and short 
choruses, which form inseparable parts of a great whole and, artfully-« ontrived 
scenes, in which he moves no step without the immediate inspiration of the poetry 
and situation; while Mozart, on the contrary, fills up the scantiest outline from 
his invention, wandering at will, as he somewhere describes himself, in the mere 
luxury of imagination. How then does it happen that the one, who requires the 
theatre and an entire connected representation, should no longer keep possession 
of the stage, while the other, who furnishes such exquisite morsels for the con- 
cert-room and the chamber, still exercises his sovereignty there? For this simple 
reason, that in order te preserve popularity on the stage, it is necessary to supply 
the audience with music which they can carry out of the theatre—music w 
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ined alone, and can charm by itself without the help of dramatic aux- 
lg is beoomne Mozart's operas are crowded with passages that wing their 
flight inte the concert-room and the chamber, that they have always maintained 
shir influence on the stage. Another circumstance may also be referred to as 
iving them continual freshness—the choice of subjects; which are almost in- 
givi fi derived from the romance of real life, affording greater scope for variety 
of st ae and contrasts of passion; while Gluck’s operas are exclusively founded on 
-~ and barbaric themes. Mozart, with his nervous and playful genius, keeps | 
within the range of our sympathies: Gluck deals with materials that lie beyond 


them. 

We may here take a picture of two great symphonists with a work still under- | 

ing the process of gestation. Mozart when he washed his hands in the morn- 
emain quiet, but traversed his chamber, knocking one heel 
immersed in thought. At table he would fasten the corners of | 
his napkin, and, while drawing it backwards and forwards on his mouth, make 

om apparently “Jost in meditation.” Beethoven, in a fit of abstraction, 
- several jugs of wate his hands, “humming and roaring After 
“ould pour s* veral jugs of water on " ee ing.” J 
wetting his clothes through, he would pace up and down the room with a vacant | 
. eo mance, eyes frightfully distended. Schlictegroll has 
pression of countenance, and eyes frig \ uded groll | 
chiorved that Mozart’s physiognomy was remarkable for its extreme mobility. 
: : anged every nt. His body also was in perpetual motion; 
he expression changed every momen i y in perpetus 3 | 
A was vither playing Ww ith his hands or beating the ground with his foot. 
THE GENIUS IN DECLINE. 

Throughout this year of incessant occupation, discouragement was gaining | 
ground upon him; and the thinness of his catalogue during 1789-90, when com | 
positions appear only at the rate of one a month, or even at longer intervals, affords | 
conclusive evidence of the fact. The music-shops, as a source of income, were 
almost closed to him, as he could not submit his genius to the dictates of fashion. 
Hofmeister, the publisher, having once advised him to write in a more popular 
style, or he could not continue to purchase his compositions, he answered, with | 
nausual bitterness, “Then I can make no more by my pen; and I had better 
starve and go to destruction at once.” The fits of dejection which he experienced | 

s ° -, inge 7 ilv ai nts, but more of a weariness with the per- 
were partly the effect of bodily ailments, bt ] ; e J 
plenty of affairs, and of a prospect which afforded him but one object on which he | 
could gaze with certainty of relief, and that was—death. Constant disappoint- | 
ment Poducel him to indulgences which he had not before permitted himself. | 

He became wild in the pursuit of pleasure: whatever changed the scene was 
delightful to him, and the more extravagant the better. His associates, and the | 
frequent guests at his table, were recommended by their animal spirits and capa- 
city as boon companions. They were stage-players and orchestral musicians—low 
| unprincipled persons, whose acquaiitance injured him still more in reputation | 

in purse. ‘Two of these men, Schickaneder, the director of a theatre, (for | 
than in : r 

whom Mozart wrote the Zauberfléte,) and Stadler, a clarionet-player, are known 
to have behaved with gross dishonesty towards the composer; and yet he forgave 
them, and continued their benefactor. The society of Schickaneder, a man of 
tesque humour, often in difficulties, but of inexhaustible cheerfulness and good- 

fellowship, had attractions for Mozart, and led him into some excesses that con- 
tributed to the disorder of his health, as he was obliged to retrieve at night the 
hours lost in the day. A long-continued irregularity of income, also, disposed 
him to make the most of any favourable moment; and when a few rouleaus of gold | 
brought the means of enjoyment, the champagne and tokay began to flow. This 

course is unhappily no novelty in the shifting life of genius, overworked and | 
ill-rewarded, and seeking to throw off its cares in the pursuits and excitements of 
vulgar existence. It is necessary to know the composer as a man of pleasure, in 
order to understand certain allusions in the correspondence of his last years, when 
his affairs were in the most embarrassed condition, and his absence from Vienna 
frequently caused by the pressure of creditors. He appears at this time to have 
experienced moments of poignant self-reproach. His love of dancing, masquerades, 
masked balls, &c., was so great, that he did not willingly forego an opportunity 
of joining any one of those assemblies, whether public or private. He dressed 
handsomely, and wished to make a favourable impr ssion in society independently 
of his music. He was sensitive with regard to his figure, and was annoyed when 
he heard that the Prussian Ambassador had said to some one, “ You must not 
estimate the genius of Mozart by the insignificance of his exterior.” The extremi- 
ty of his animal spirits may occasion surprise. He composed pantomimes and 
ballets, and danced in them himself, and at the carnival balls sometimes assumed 

a character. He was actually incomparable in Arlequin and Pierrot. The public 
Masquerades at Vienna, during the carnival, were supported with all the vivacity 
of Italy : the Emperor occasionally mingled in them, and his example was generally 
followed. We are not, therefore, to measure these enjoyments by our colder 
Northern notions. 

Although this is nominally the “ Life of Mozart” only, the thoughts 
and actions of Mozart were so mixed up with his family, that the work 
] y> q 

contains notices of his mother and sister, with a sufficient account of his 
father, Leopold Mozart, and a very full portrait of the latter, for the most 
part painted by himself in his letters. We think Mr. Holmes is rather 
partial to the family, or at least to its head; for Leopold Mozart was not 
free from the faults of insincerity, servility, and a dissatisfaction with 
reward, which have been held to belong to the professional musician. | 

Much of this, however, was induced by the circumstances of his age 
and country, and the hard necessity with which he had to struggle 
through life. Out of Germany and in another career, he might have 

© . = “-* . . ‘ 

been a man of exemplary character and shining figure: for he had a 
profound sense of religion, a strict morality in all the domestic and social 
relations, a mind which both comprehended important matters and at- 
tended to little things. The perplexed career of his son would have been 
still more perplexed but for the written advice, and, we may safely 
assume, the personal direction, of his father. Leopold Mozart had a 
native prudence, and in the court of the Archbishop he had acquired a 
worldly spirit, which closely resembles that of Chesterfield; though, 
when we compare the fiddler’s letters to b/s son with those of the peer, 
the moral advantage is not on the side of the latter. The directions 
in the first of the following extracts are worthy of a courtier; as the 
attention to minuti« exhibited in the second might have emanated from 

. * e 
any man of affairs. 
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PLEASE YOUR ORCHESTRA. 

Endeavour always to keep the orchestra in good humour, and by flattery and 
Praises to incline them to serve you: as I know your way of writing—that it | 
requires the most unusual attention from every instrument; and it is really no | 
joke when the attention and diligence of an orchestra are thus kept upon the 
Stretch during three hours at least. Ev ery one, nay even the most wretched tenor- 
player himself, has a lively pleasure in being complimented tete « tete, and will, in 
Consequence, become so much the more zealous and attentive; and such a civility 
Costs you no more than a word or two, However, all this you know as well as I; 
and I now only mention it because the rehearsals do not always afford an opportu- 
nity for it, and then it is forgotten—while as soon as the opera is on the stage, you 
will want the friendship and zeal of the entire orchestra. It is then that the 
attention of every individual player must be exerted to the utmost. 


| subject of my letter, and reserve those w 


MINUTE ATTENTION. 

The minuteness with which Leopold Mozart stores up and answers all the points 
in his son’s letter, cannot fail to attract attention. It was a matter that cost him 
some trouble and arrangement; which he describes to his son in this way—“I 
should forget a hundred things that I wish to write to you about, if I were not to 
make brief memoranda on a sheet of paper, which I especially reserve for that 
— When anything strikes me which it is desirable to communicate to you, 

note it down in a few words; and when I write to you, I take this sheet of paper. 
and first extract the novelties, then read your last letter through, and reply to it, 
You might do the same. I strike my = through such memoranda as are the 

tich are left for the next cecasion. And 
you, my dear wife, must put the lines closer together in writing ;—you see how I 
0 it. 

If Leopold Mozart, however, was not free from insincerity, and some 
other faults of his profession, the following circumstances are a sufficient 
excuse for even greater failings. The passage occurs in an admirable 
letter of advice and appeal to his son. 

“ From the time of your birth, and indeed earlier, ever since my marriage, I 
have found it a hard task to support a wife, and, by degrees, a family of seven 
children, two relatives by marriage, and the mother, on a certain income of 
twenty-five florins a month; out of this to pay for maintenance and the expenses of 


| childbed, deaths, and sicknesses; which expenses, when you reflect upon them, 


will convince you that I not only never devoted a kreutzer to my own private 
pleasure, but that I could never, in spite of all my contrivances and care, have 
managed to live free from debt without the especial favour of God; and yet I 
never was in debt till now. I devoted all my time to you two, in the hope and 
indeed reliance upon your care in return; that you would procure for me a peace 
ful old age, in which 1 might render account to God for the education of my chil 
dren, and, without any other concern than the salvation of my soul, quietly await 
death. But Providence has so ordered, that 1 must now afresh commence the 
ungrateful task of lesson-giving; and in a place too where this dreary labour is 
so ill-paid that it will not support one from one end of the year to the other; and 
yet it is to be thought a matter of rejoicing if, after talking oneself into a con- 
sumption, something or other is got by it.” i 

This volume forms a part of Messrs. Chapman and Hall’s speculation 
todiscard the fashionable bulk and high price in new works connected with 


| the belles lettres. The novels of Mount Sorel and Mrs. Hall's Whiteboy 


were specimens of the attempt in fiction, and Mr, Holmes’s Life of 
Mozart is a still more favourable example of the series in biography. 


REVELATIONS OF SPAIN IN 1845. 

Tuese volumes are offered as the results of some years’ residence in 
Spain ; as in a still later publication, Zhe Ocean Flower, the writer (Mr. 
T. M. Hughes) tarned to account an enforced sojourn in Madeira. The 
actual pursuits of the author do not appear in his volumes; but in the 
variety of topies that engage his attention, the fluency of his diction, a 
power over the pen, and a knack rather than an art of presenting his 
matter, we trace the littérateur. The inflated slapdash of his style, and 
the prompt readiness with which he decides on anything and oe 
that he brings before himself, lead us to infer that he was connected wi 
the newspaper press during his residence and travels in Spain. 

Such a position ought to yield matter and views: for a foreign cor- 
respondent of necessity sees a great deal of the country and the people; 
he enters into high life, if he has not the entrée ; and though we suspect he 
is never trusted by official men, yet he sees at least foreign ministers, and 
in that sort of position when men show themselyes more than they do to 
their equals. But means are useless without the power to use them ; and 
the rapid writing of a superficial but plausible opinion, or the clever 
though literal account of external forms, is not only very different from 
searching thought and characteristic delineation, but seems incompatible 
with them : and this is pretty much the essential character of Revelations 
of Spain. 

The plan seems to have been, to take a general view of the politics 
and politicians of Spain during the last few years, soas to give at once a 
dashing historical and personal sketch of the late revolutions, as well as 
an explanation of their causes. This was to be followed by financial, 
commercial, or agricultural subjects; views of particular institutions or 
classes of the people—as the Army and Navy, the Contrabandists ; 
whilst a variety of sketches on such miscellaneous matters as Native 
Dances, the Fan, and the Road-side Venta, completed the subject and its 
“revelations.” However, either the matter has suggested to us this notion 
of a plan which never had existence, or Mr. Hughes has not carried out 
his own idea. The book consists of a series of chapters, seventy-eight 
in number, in whose presentation little order is observed after the first 
nineteen, which are confined to public events or public men connected 
with the fall of Espartero and the rise of Narvaez. In the others, the 
“ Aspect of Madrid” stands beside the “ Swing of Despotism” : the oe | 
and the Banditti jostle each other; the Road-side Venta follows Spani 
Education, and Bull-fights precede the Navy of Spain: though under all 
this may be couched a moral, and the writer may design by this arrange- 
ment to indicate the national incongruities. 

The merits of Revelations of Spain are those of the ready writer, 
There is a sounding fluency of style, which, if it does not fill the mind, 
does not task it; there is a good deal of knack displayed in using matter 
that the writer has picked up by seeing or hearing, and in dressing up 
information that he has obtained from books. There is some shrewdness 
in the remarks on Espartero’s fall, and the character of Narvaez, where 
ever they may come from ; there is information to be derived from the 
political observations, and some interest in the personal sketches. The 
book, moreover, is readable throughout, if the reader should get over the 
turgid inflation of the earlier parts, where Mr. Hughes does it in King 
Cambyses’ vein. The more obvious faults are this inflated heaping up of 
words ; a swaggering, off-hand kind of judgment ; and a want of essen= 
tial novelty in very many of the topics,—as the external appearance of 
Spanish towns and Spanish scenery, the sketches of society and manners, 
and the account of the national amusements, such as bull-fights. The 
true defect of the book, however, is in the author’s mind. In men of 
this rhetorical calibre there is no truth, because they cannot put it there, 
Nature, life, government, and institutions, are not looked at to discover 
what they are; but considered as so much raw stuff out of which para- 
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graphs are to be manufactured, and made more valuable than the original 
material. Hence, in things which are not already known to us, we 
have no reliance upon what is presented. tevelations of Spain 
resembles the beauties of the old La Belle Assemblée or the modern 
Annuals, There is the human “ os sublime,” but so disguised by the 
milliner and the face-painter that we place no faith in particular features 
or general expression. 

This is the general character. Many parts are of a better kind, es- 
pecially where the original matter is of such a stamp as to defy even the 
power of phrases to destroy. The following account of the manner in 
which Oldzaga, the Premier of a week, was treated by Narvaez and his 
creatures of the Camarilla, is of this character : the coolness of the well- 
trained diplomatist shines through the words in which it is dressed out. 

“On the following day, while Olézaga was engaged in the Secretaria de Estado 
upon the difficult task of forming an Administration, he was surprised by the 
receipt of a hurried message from the Palace; and having repaired thither with- 
out delay, his surprise was increased on being told by the Queen, that ‘he must 
form his Ministry without delay, for if not, there was another who would do it for 
him.’ Olézaga did not resign in disgust, for he took pity on his Sovereign, and 
his indignation at the back-stairs influence sustained him through the miserable 
conflict. He instantly formed his Cabinet; and the second day of iis existence, 
received for himself and his colleagues, from the Queen’s mouth, an invitation to 
the Royal table. 

“On the appointed day the new Ministers repaired to the Palace, and were told 
at the door that there was no dinner for them! Olézaga, in nowise disconcerted, 
declared that they did not come to eat, but to have the honour of paying their 
respects to her Majesty; and pushed into the interior of the Palace. 

“This glorious impertinence of Olézaga’s drove the Camarilla to despair. 
The Marquesa de Santa Cruz—for she it was who came with that sonellihy- 
told but rudest of fibs, and whom Olézaga merely indicated to the Congress, 
subsequently, as one who is muy de cerca to the Queen, ‘who has the honour to 
serve very close to her Majesty's person,’ bit her lip, and had nothing to answer. 
The resources even of that pb of intriguing women were exhausted: no 
further obstacle could be improvized. 
nor refusal. ‘To be sure, it was deucedly unexpected. Think of a person thus 
grossly insulted, invited to a grand dinner at the Palace, and told on his arrival, 
with a contemptuous sneer, that there was no dinner for him, having face and 
firmness enough to reply, with the most exquisitely cutting politeness, ‘ My col- 
leagues and I have not come, Marquesa, to eat at the Queen's or any other table. 
We assure your Excellency, that eating is not our object. We come desirous to 
enjoy the honour of her Majesty's invitation, by seating ourselves at her Royal 
table. Her Majesty will dine and we will look on.’ The Marquesa had thought 
to jouer Olézaga, but she herself was jouée; she strove to humiliate him, but was 
herself humbled, and detected in a very base untruth: for, contrary to her distinct 
declaration, Olézaga and his colleagues found a sumptuous banquet prepared ! 
Any other man, taken aback by the Marquesa’s cool statement, would have said: 
‘No matter; some other day we will enjoy the honour. But Olozaga walked 
in, and partook of ‘a most abundant dinner.’” 

Diplomacy, however, is vain against power and self-will. Old- 
vaga was turned out a few days after, charged, it may be remembered, 
with coercing his girlish Sovereign; whom Mr. Hughes thus describes. 

“The appearance of Queen Isabel Maria to the eye of a stranger is that of a 
precocious but somewhat care-worn and sickly girl—exceedingly pale, and with 
nothing either expressive or interesting in her countenance.” * vil ties 

“If you look more closely, you ilo a shade pass now and then over her 
brow and features, indicative of waywardness of disposition, and of a character 
somewhat spoiled by destiny; and you will not be far mistaken if you draw this 
conclusion. - - - z 2 . 

“Queen Isabel is said to be of a rather wilful nature, subject to pettish fits; at 
times not a little obstinate, and deficient in intelligence as well as in temper. 
These qualities are inherited in part from both father and mother. If she ies 
thrown her whole soul into her Camarilla, it was likewise a maternal failing, for 
Mendizabal in his official interviews with Queen Cristina had frequently to lock 
out the listening Camarilla: the very charge laid at Olézaga’s door.” 7% 

“ Queen Isabel has been very imperfectly and irregularly educated. 


That she 
should be little enlightened, is not surprising; that she should be deficient in 


ordinary knowledge, is a mere corollary of her inadequate tutoring. She was not | 


altogether three months in the hands of Olézaga, whose instruction was confined 
to her political education; and under the guidance of Arguelles, to whom she was 
previously intrusted, she was rather indocile and refractory. About the Court, 
they say that she is capricious, wilful, disimulada; and fibbing, an ordinary cha- 
racteristic of her age in young girls, is alleged to be very much the contrary of 
being disdained by her.” 

FATE OF SPANISH RULERS. 

Retribution strangely follows in this life the trifler with the lives of his fellow- 
men; and when the tiger of the Peninsula is let loose he tears his victim to pieces. 
Though the fumes of blood cast a film over the eyes of me which hides 
from them the end that awaits them—an end as cruel as their lives had been— 
the finger of an avenging Providence not less certainly writes their doom in in- 
visible ink upon the palace-wall. 

The Conde de Espanta was a wholesale murderer, and was slain by his own 
people; Moreno, the political butcher of Malaga, was himself assassinated in the 
end; Quesada, the trampler of the Madrid populace beneath his horses’ hoofs, was 
torn by that populace asunder, and his mutilated fingers stirred a convivial bowl 
for the Nacionales who slew him; the Governor of Cadiz, in 1830, was assassinated 
for his severities, in the street; Elio, Captain-General of Valencia, was the execu- 
tioner of his political adversaries, and perished on the scaffold. The contempo- 
rary annals of Portugal furnish similar instances; for within ten years, Gomez 
Freire, an unpopular Minister, was shot down in the streets of Lisbon, and Telles 
Jordao, the inhuman persecutor of the Constitutionalist prisoners in the Tower 
of St. Julian, was torn in pieces and as frightfully mutilated as Quesada was in 
Madrid. This is the true mirror for Ministers in the Peninsula—the awful les 
son which “must give them pause” in the midst of their riot of power and barba- 
rous instincts. 
verb—* There is no wedding but there is a day after it !” 

A SIGNIFICANT MONETARY FACT. 

Owing to the imperfect and perilous inland communications, there is a con- 
stant exchange between the different towns and cities as between the various 
European capitals, and a premium is allowed upon payments in the ordinary sil- 
ver currency. Between Seville and Madrid at short dates upon silver payments 
the premium is one per cent; upon gold it is considerably higher. On Santan- 
der the premium is one-and-a-half, on Granada one-half, Barcelona par, Alicante 

Thus it will be seen that the sea-communication, which in other countries 
is held to be most dangerous (the very charter-parties speak of “perils of the 
sea,”) is here accounted less dangerous than that of land; and the further you 
have to go by land the higher becomes the premium. 

For a few leagues across the robber-infested Ronda from Seville to Granada you 
are charged one-half per cent, and for going round Spain to Barcelona you are 
charged nothing. Between Cadiz and Seville no premium is required, the dis- 
tance being accomplished upon the Guadalquivir steamers. It is scarcely neces- 


“ No hay boda sin tornaboda,” says a significant Spanish pro- | 








The horrid man would take no rebuff | 





| Mr. Smith, without altogether quitting his “first style,” 








sary to say, that the solution of the enigma is the 


fact of the land-routes bei 
infested by robbers. nd-routes being 


WINTER IN THE SOUTH OF SPAIN. 

In this delicious climate vegetation is never ms except by the excessive 
heats of summer. The genuine spring is usua y about Christmas, and the 
choicest fruit is in bloom when the ground of England is locked up with frost: 
when vegetation is hoar-nipped, and the snow is heaped on every bough and twig. 
It is in winter here that the climate is truly lovely, and in summer and autumn 
only that one might sigh to be elsewhere. “From November to May it is Heayen 
or an Elysium. In winter the only drawbacks are the excessive rains; but the 
alternative of shower and sunbeam is even then extremely frequent, and when. 
ever it occurs, delightful. The sunbeams sparkle out like molten brilliants, with 
a lustre that happily does not smite, and madden, and — the brain, (as too 
often in the depth of summer,) and the light, “ through purest crystal gleam- 
ing,” is mild, ethereal, and benignant. Inconvenient as are at times these terrible 
showers, pouring on, on like a deluge for days and without intermission, no milder 
treatment would soften and prepare the ground, break up the indurated soil of 
summer, and fit it for the reception of seed. But there are always brilliant in- 
tervals of sunshine; and it was in Andalucia that the ancients placed the Elysian 
Fields. 

There seems to be some charm in the Spanish manner and mode of life, 
with perhaps some personal good qualities in the people, which causes a 
remarkable discrepancy in writers on Spain between their own judgments 
and the particular facts they adduce. Mr. Hughes is no exception to this 
rule. His narrative of events and sketches of men leave an impression 
of Spanish character of the most degraded kind. Not one public man, 
even of his own heroes, can he produce who is not stained with the vices of 
intrigue, inconsistency for personal objects, base submission to the ruling 
authority as long as place can be held, and factious opposition when lost, 
whilst the bulk of the leading politicians seem alike cowardly and blood- 
thirsty in revolutionary outbreaks. We have formerly observed on the 
absence of respectable middle-class pursuits, which renders all the edu- 
cated or half-educated Spaniards mere place-hunters ready to do anything 
or serve anybody for a post under Government, whilst the people at 
large are bloodthirsty, cruel, lazy, bigoted, and it may be said corrupt, 
since Mr. Hughes intimates that an outbreak may be got up anywhere 
for a small sum of money. Yet, having impressed all this and more by 
his statements, he frequently dwells upon their excellent merits, and calls 
them and the Portuguese “ the noble and glorious Peninsular peoples.” 


SMITH’S BOOK FOR A RAINY DAY. 

Ir has often been said that if any man would write an account of all 
that occurs to him in his life it would make an interesting book. Unless 
with so many exceptions as to overthrow the rule, the truth of this posi- 
tion may be doubted. Thousands, for example, have been gifted with a 
strong memory, and, in all ages of progress, have seen various social 
changes and transformation of outward things in the course of their lives. 
The business of thousands, too, from the page at court to the apprentice 
behind the counter, has brought them into contact with the fashionable, 
the celebrated, and the eccentric. These, indeed, are in some sort the 
external accidents of life; but the power of shrewd observation is not 
rare among men of business and the world, although it may be of a limited 
character. Yet how few of these thousands could write a volume like 
A Book for a Rainy Day, albeit their opportunities might have been 
greater than Mr. Smith’s and their abilities equal to his? A certain 
conjunction of qualities is required to form an author, even if he be 
only a noter of personal peculiarities and collector of gossip. There 
must be the acumen to see, the taste or judgment to select, and the mind 
congenial to the subjects, so as to present trifles in good faith ; for as 
soon as writing-craft attempts to endow matter with factitious importance, 
the sense of artifice and emptiness turns the mind of the reader : there 
is no forcing nature. 

A Book for a Rainy Day is a sort of “omniumgatherum” of bio- 
graphical reminiscences, which extend from 1766 to 1833; the facts for 
the years of infancy, (which Mr. Smith extends to the fourth year,) having 
been communicated by parental knowledge. The matter, however, has 
often but a slender relation to Mr. Smith; he is merely the peg to hang 
it upon. Sometimes the reminiscent calls to mind the rural appearance 
sixty or seventy years ago of what is now a densely-peopled part of 
London ; sometimes he describes the patrons, collectors, and auctioneers 
he met with in his youth, when he attended the study of Nollekens 
or the auctions of verti to bid for West and Reynolds; anon, the 
rich dresses of old times come upon the scene; and then we have an 
anecdote, or a story, or a letter of a celebrated person or some once 
notorious personage. As we drop down to later and more prosaic days, 
deals more in 
what may be called writing. He presents his reader with accounts of 
trips in search of “characters” and London antiquities, an animated 
catalogue raisonné of some private collections he has seen, and occasional 
criticism on art. Ilis arrangement is chronological, or rather that of the 
annalists—year by year. A fact is presented at the period to which it 
belongs, or in which the recorder became acquainted with it. This rule 
may not always be observed as regards letters ; and Mr. Smith's memory, 
however tenacious, has played him strangely false in 1804: Dr. Johnson 
did not die in that year, as he represents, but twenty years earlier. May 
we also note a deficiency in judgment : why not present the reader with 
a sketch of Langford, the original of Foote’s “great man who had as 
much to say upon a riband as a Raphael,” instead of giving us an ac- 
count of Patterson? 

The attraction of this volume is very considerable; and its variety 
prevents the possibility of being tired, whilst it enables one to take it up 
and lay it down at any minute. It is just the kind of book Chesterfield 
would have recommended to his son to fill up those odd five and ten 
minutes which foolish people waste throughout their lives; or it will 
form an excellent companion for a steam-boat or a railway : it will un- 
doubtedly while away a “rainy day,”’—though that is rather the time to 
sit down doggedly to a long spell; but then, this is a volume to amuse 
the mind after a long spell. 
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The choice of the matter seems capricious arbitrary : some years are 
arison with others, and some subjects are 
proportioned to their intrinsic importance. 
vy be accident, or it may be design. Mr. 
such things as have left a strong im- 
pression upon his mind ; oF, knowing that to tell everything he could 
tell would be very wearisome, he may have adopted an artistical selection 
of his materials. The style, where original narrative or remark forms 
the substratum, is as erisp and eurt as in Nollekens and his Times; 
something like a well-bit etching. ; ! ; 
From the character of the matter, the interest of the book has in 
many parts most attraction for Londoners —partly because the things 
spoken of have a reference to metropolitan life, partly because some of 
them relate directly to London topography. Who but those who are ac- 
quainted with the North of Holborn and Oxtord Street, and know that 
“Town” extends for a long distance beyond the places mentioned by 
Mr. Smith, can feel thoroughly interested in the following passages ? 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD IN 1773, 

As few persons possess so retentive a memory as myself, IT make no doubt that 

many will be pleased with my recollections of the state of Tottenham Court Road 
a us tine. 
2 = ground behind the North-west end of Russell Street was oceupied by a 
farm, belonging to two old maiden sisters of the name of Capper. They wore 
riding-habits and men’s hats; one rode an old grey mare, and it was her spiteful 
delight to ride with a large pair of shears after boys who were flying their kites, 
purposely to cut their strings; the other sister's business was to seize the clothes 
of the lads who trespassed on their premises to bathe. From Capper’s farm were 
several straggling houses; but the principal part of the ground to the King’s 
Head, at the end of the road, was unbuilt upon. The Old King’s Head forms a 
side object in Hogarth’s beautiful and celebrated picture of “ The March to 
Finchley,” which may be seen with other fine specimens of art in the Foundling 
Hospital, for the charitable donation of one shilling. 

I shall now recommence on the left-hand side of the road, noticing that on the 
front of the first house, No. 1 in Oxford Street, near the second-floor windows, is 
the following inscription cut in stone, “ Oxford Street, 1725.” Hanway Street, 
better known by the vulgar people under the name of “ Hanover Yard,” was at 
this time the resort of the highest fashion for mercery and other articles of dress. 
The public-house, the sign of the “ Biue Posts,” at the corner of Hanway Street, 
in Tottenham Court Road, was once kept by a man of the name of Sturges, deep 
in the knowledge of chess, upon which game he published a little work. From 
the Blue Posts, the houses were irregularly built to a large space called Gresse’s 
Gardens; thence to Windmill Street, strongly recommended by physicians for the 
salubrity of the air. The premises occupied by the French charity children were 
held by the founders of the Middlesex Hospital, which were established in 1755, 
where the patients remained until the present building was erected in Charles 
Street. Colvill Court, parallel vith Windmill Street, Northward, was built in 
1766; and Goodge Street, further en, was, I conjecture, erected much about the 
same time. Mr. Whitfield’s Chapel was built in 1754, upon the site of an im- 
mense pond, called “ the Little Sea.” Beyond the Chapel the four dwellings, 
then called “ Paradise Row,” almost terminated the houses on that side. A 
turn-stile opened into Crab-tree Fields. They extended to the Adam and Eve 
——— the original appearance of which Hogarth has also introduced into 

* * . 


very briefly dismissed in comp 
treated at a length by no means 
This irregularity, however, ™: 
Smith may have given ouly 








ais picture of “ The March to Finchley.” 

The whole of the ground North from Capper’s Farm, at the back of the British 
Museum, so often mentioned as being frequented by duellists, was in irregular 
patches, many fields with turn-stiles. The pipes of the New River Company 
were propped up in several parts to the height of six and eight feet; so that per- 
sons walked under them to gather water-cresses, which grew in great abundance 
and perfection, or to visit “ The Brothers’ Steps,” well known to the Londoners. 

STREET SPLENDOURS OF 1771. 

The ‘gayety during the merry month of May was to me most delightful: my 
feet, though | knew nothing of the positions, kept pace with those of the blooming 
milkmaids, who danced round their garlands of massive plate, hired from the 
silversmiths to the amount of several hundreds of pounds, for the purpose of 
placing round an obelisk, covered with silk fixed upon a chairman's horse. The 
most showy flowers of the season were arranged so as to fill up the openings be- 
tween the dishes, plates, butter-boats, cream-jugs, and tankards. ‘This obelisk 
was carried by two chairmen in gold-laced hats; six or more handsome milkmaids 
in pink and blue gowns, drawn through the pocket-holes, for they had one on 
either side; yellow or scarlet petticoats, neatly quilted, high-heeled shoes, mob- 
caps, with lappets of lace resting on their shoulders; nosegays in their bosoms, 
and flat Woftington hats, covered with ribands of every colour. But what crowned 
the whole of the display was a magnificent silver tea-urn which surmounted the 
obelisk, the stand of which was profusely decorated with searlet tulips. A smart, 
slender fellow of a fiddler, commonly wearing a sky-blue coat, with his hat pro- 
fusel covered with ribands, attended; and the master of the group was accompa- 
nied by a constable to protect the plate from too close a pressure of the crowd, 
when the maids danced before the doors of his customers. 

Mr. Smith was much employed by the late Duke of Roxburgh, the 
celebrated collector, to take portraits of distinguished malefactors. Among 
them was the once celebrated Governor Wall. 
not get access to the court at the trial; but, by means of his Jew 
pencil-maker, he was introduced at a very miscellaneous kind of club, 
to Dr. Ford, the Ordinary of Newgate ; who willingly took him to see 
the prisoner on the morning of his execution. We quote the most essen- 
tial part. 

“ The prisoner entered. He was death's counterfvit—tall, shrivelled, and pale; 
and his soul shot so piercingly through the port-holes of his head, that the first 
glance of him nearly petritied me. I said in my heart, putting my pencil in my 
pocket, God forbid ‘that I should disturb thy last moments! His hands were 
clasped, and he was truly penitent. After the yeoman had requested him to 
stand up, ‘he pinioned him,’ as the Newgate phrase is, and tied the cord with so 
littie feeling, that the Governor, who had not given the wretch the accustomed 
fee, observed, ‘You have tied me very tight’; upon which Dr, Ford ordered him 
to slacken the cord; which he did, but not without muttering. ‘Thank you, 
Sir,’ said the Governor to the Doctor; ‘it is of little moment.’ He then observed 
to the attendant, who had brought in an immense iron shovel-full of coals to throw 
on the fire, ‘Ay, in one hour that will be a blazing fire’: 
Doctor, questioned him: ‘Do tell me, Sir—I am informed I shall go down with 
ney force; is it so?’ After the construction and action of the machine had 
een explained, the Doctor questioned the Governor as to what kind of men he 
had at Goree,—‘Sir,’ he answered, ‘they sent me the very riff-raff’ The poor 
Soul then joined the Doctor in prayer; and never did I witness more contrition at 
any condemned sermon than he then evinced.” 

; In 1815, we are introduced to Mrs. Abington, the great actress, who 
died in that year; and several traits of her are followed by some of her 
correspondence. The following letter appears to have been given to Mr. 
Smith by Mr. Harley nearly twenty years later: but no matter where it 





| 





comes from, it is a capital bit, from the old comedies. The actress had 
been so long accustomed to play the fine lady, that tee style was natural 
to her; though the vanity of the player peeps out 1 the self-satisfied 
allusion to the great visit. 
“ MRS. ABINGTON TO MRS. JORDAN. 
“ No. 19, Eton Street, Grosvenor Place, 6th January 1807. 

“TI beg leave, dear Madam, to make my grateful acknowledgments for the 
favour of your kind remembrance. Your ticket [card ?] with those of dear Miss 
Betsworth and the Miss Jordans was sent to my present habitation on New 
Year’s-day. 

“ IT have not slept in London since I came from the Wealds of Kent; where I 
passed my summer upon a visit to Sir Walter and Lady Jane James, and their 
lovely family. It is near a grand scene of Gothic magnificence, called Bayhim 
Abbey, a seat of Lord Camden's, the brother of Lady Jane. In their peaceful 
retreat and accomplished society I have very much recovered my health and 
spirits; and hope to have the happiness of seeing you soon, as I am now looking 
for something to inhabit in London. In the mean time, if you, dear Madam, or 
the Miss Jordans, will do me the honour of calling at my present abode, which 
are two rooms, where I keep my clothes and trumpery, I shall be much flattered; 
and beg you to accept the compliments of the season, and a sincere wish that 
you may see many, many returns, with every happiness you are so well entitled 
to expect. Adieu, my dearest Madam. Be pleased to make my compliments 
to the ladies, and believe me your most obliged, &c. PF, Antncron.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From October 3d to October 9th. 
Books. 
The Lady of Milan; or Fidelity unto Death. Edited by Mrs. Thomson, 
Author of “ Widows and Widowers,” &e. In three volumes. 
[A precise account of the character and qualities of any “ first-rate hand” can 


| only be given after some examination; but a total lack of common qualification 


for a pursuit is soon discoverable. The capabilities of a jockey cannot be decided 
until he has been tried in a hardly-contested race; but “ the knowing ” can tell 
by the act of mounting whether he has any pretensions to horsemanship. A 
man must play a match before his style and class of play can be fixed, but 
as soon as he handles a bat it can be settled whether he isa cricketer. It is the 


} same in the belles lettres. Merit of some sort may exist with very glaring faults, 





The artist, however, could | 


| punishment, anc 


then, turning to the | 


and it will take time and labour to exactly estimate the character of the author; 
but when a novelist cannot avoid such formal faults as run counter to the very 
business or movement of a story, besides showing a total deficiency in describing 
externals with vigour and conceiving either characters or dialogue in a spirit 
of truth, it may soon be settled that the writer has mistaken his vocation. 

Such is the ease with The Lady of Milan. A very little reading raises doubts 
as to the capacity of the author for historical fiction; and the further we go the 
more such doubts are confirmed. The only approach that the writer makes to 
a fitness for the task undertaken, is some knowledge of the history, customs, and 
social state of Italy, during the reign of Luchino Visconti, Lord of Milan circa 
1340; whose crimes and tyranny form a considerable feature in the novel. But so 
little true conception has the author of the uses of history in romance, that he in- 
troduces details that would be wearisome as facts, and do not forward the fiction 
intelligibly. The family ramifications are as dry as a herald’s genealogy; the 
history is as dull as the abstract of a chronicler, whence even Ais life and truth 
have been evaporated. The incidents intended to be affecting have that prosaic 
spirit which raises a titter when shown to An audience; and the follies, vices, 
and villanies “ selected and adapted for representation,” would disgust the reader, 
if the writer could rise sufficiently above the dead level of prosaic literalness to ex- 
cite any interest whatever for his persons. ] 

The History of Scotland; from the Contribution of Patrick Fraser Tytler, 
Esq., to the “ Py “any eons Britannica.” Enlarged and continued to the 
present time, by the Reverend James Taylor, A.M.; and adapted to the 
purposes of tuition, by Alexander Reid, A.M., Rector of the Cireus Place 
School, Edinburgh. 

[This work is a joint production; Mr. Tytler’s contribution of the History of 
Scotland to the last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica forming the basis 
of the narrative to the Union of the two Crowns: from that point the history of 
Britain is continued till the death of William the Fourth, by the Reverend James 
Taylor; who has also added some sketches of the state of Scottish society during 
the former periods of the history, and a chapter on the country’s statistics. The 
whole of the volume has been revised by the well-known Alexander Reid ; and a 
series of questions for the examination of pupils is added, which may be had or 
not at the option of the purchasers. 

As Mr. Tytler’s contribution for the Encyclopedia was written with a view to 
this separate publication, it exhibits no incongruity except that the tone is 
manlier than is sometimes found in school-histories. The principal facts are 
well-selected, and told in a clear and rapid narrative; merits which have been 
imitated by Mr. Taylor. There is, however, some little diversity of view; for 
while Mr. Tytler’s leanings are rather against the conduct and character of the 
Reformers, Mr. Taylor is evidently a stanch friend to them, and we should 
imagine as much disposed to censure Mary as Mr. Tytler is to favour her. 
With this exception, the book may be recommended as a capital abridgment, 
especially of the Scottish history up to the Union of the two Kingdoms under 
Anne. ] 

Benevolence in Punishment; or Transportation made Reformatory. 

[ The philanthropic purpose of this little volume is to enforce by arguments and 
evidence the imperative necessity for a reform of the Transportation system of 

i to demonstrate the feasibility of Captain Maconochie’s plan of 
reclaiming criminals. The author contends that what is termed “ exemplary 
punishment ” is vindictive, —. and inefficient to deter by example; that 
offences against property, which constitute at least seven-eighths of the crimes 





| punished by law, are visited with undue severity; that the treatment of convicts 


is tyrannical, cruel, inhuman, and impolitic, for it not only disregards the reforma- 
tion of the criminal, and makes his amendment almost impossible, but is the 
means of propagating the seeds of vice and crime in our colonies. Captain Ma- 
conochie’s plan of making punishment reformatory and probationary is explained ; 
and some extracts from an unpublished paper on this subject by the Captain are 
given in an appendix, 

The author's advocacy of Captain Maconochie’s views is rational and earnest; 
characterized more, however, by a spirit of benevolence and religious sentiment 
than by intellectual power. } 

The Hindustani Manual; 2 Pocket Companion for those who visit India 
in any capacity; intended to facilitate the essential attainments of con- 
versing with fluency and composing with accuracy in the most useful of 
all the languages spoken in our Eastern Empire. By Duncan Forbes, 
A.M., Member of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Professor of Oriental Languages and Literature in King’s College, Lon- 
don, &c. 

[ This little book has every appearance of being adapted to lend assistance to per- 
sons who wish to acquire ‘a practical command of Hindustani, in the only way 
that most people are able to master a language. It is only with difficulty that 
the solitary student can attain the power of expressing himself adequately in a 


foreign language, and by continuous exertions of which few are capable. The 
majority can only learn ‘to translate by conversing, as children do, To persons 
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thus engaged, the little msaual now before us promises to be useful, inasmuch as 
a reference te it they may insure a degree of accuracy in speaking 

industani which mere conversational exercises never can give—the readiness anc 
unhesitating confidence which alone render it not irksome for the native to listen 
to the foreigner. The high reputation of Professor Forbes as an Orientalist is of 
itself a guarantee that his book is a safe guide. ] 

Stable Talk and Table Talk; or Spectacles for Young Sportsmen. By Harry 
Hieover. 

[This volume contains a number of papers on subjects connected with horses; 
Including racing, coaching, hunting, the best mode of setting about buying a 
horse, the arts of unprincipled horse-dealers, and so forth. Harry Hieover pos- 
sesses a racy fluency of style, though not divested of stable slang; his views are 
often porto and he has drawn his matter from reality. But there is too much 
of disquisition—argument about this or that is often substituted for facts and 
descriptions; and Mr. Harry has a monstrous “power of words.” This is 

ly explained by the papers having originally appeared in a sporting magazine, 
where this species of verbiage may be more tolerated: the whole should have 
been Aenea revised before they were collected into a volume, and some of the 
later articles might better have been omitted. ] 

The Power of the Soul over the Body, considered in relation to Health and 
Morals. By George Moore, M.D., M.R.C.P.L., &e. Second edition. 

[An account was given of the objects and character of this work on the appear- 
ance of the first edition, in April. To the number of curious, though not always 
very new or very credible facts, the pleasant character of Dr. Moore's style, and 
the popular nature of his views, the success of The Power of the Soul over the 
Body may be ascribed; for its acumen is not very great, nor its tone and style 
very philosophical. ] 

Rural Records; or Glimpses of Village Life. By James Smith. 

(Sketches of rustic scenes and characters, interspersed with incidents and tradi- 
tiens of « country neighbourhood; reprinted from a magazine. The writer is 
editor of a provincial journal, and these lucubrations are the product of his scanty 
leisure. Their attraction lies more in the manner than the matter, and the 
manner is not the best: there is too much wordiness and glitter; the artifices 
of authorcraft are so obvious as to give a factitious air to impressions that were 

bably genuine. They read like clever imitations of Washington Irving spoiled 
yy pose A mang 

The Modern Poetical Speaker; or a Collection of Pieces adapted for Reei- 
tation, carefully selected from the Poets of the Nineteenth Century. By 
Mrs. Palliser. 

[In these selections Mrs. Palliser has confined herself to modern and mostly to 
contemporary pocts, including specimens from American writers. This, however, 
had been done by others. The distinguishing feature of The Modern Poetical 
aker is a classification of the extracts under the heads of Natural History, 
istorical and Topographical subjects, Social and Domestic Life, and Religion and 
Morality. } 

Examination Questions on the Grece Grammatice Rudimenta, in usum 
Scholarum. By Charles Engledow, Master of the Episcopal School, Had- 
dington. 

These questions are well enough selected to test the pupil's proficiency in the 

reek Rudiments; and a different type marks the difference between the broader 
and more general rules and the refinements. In the event of a new edition, we 
think it would be an advantage to number the questions throughout: they might 
then, with some discretion on the part of the teacher, be used as a species of 
Written exercises on the accidence. } 

Maunder's School Edition of the Omnipresence of the Deity; by the 

Reverend Robert Montgomery, M.A., Author of “Luther,” &c. Third 
; “school edition.” 
[In this edition of the Omnipresence, the verses are measured off in lengths, 1a- 
belled with the subject of each string of couplets: and read in this way, the great 
poem has the appearance of a cento of commonplaces expressed in sounding 
phrase and tagged with rhyme. 

oe" Book of One Syllable. Mlustrated with six engravings. Second 
edition. 

{ These oo moral tales for children—the least merit of which is their being 
written in short and plain words—were favourably noticed in the Spectator when 
they first appeared. The nice little nursery-book deserves the popularity that it 
appears to have met with.] 








FINE ARTS. 


SCHOOL FOR WORKING ARTISTS. 

Work1nG artists are now wanted in England, and we have no schools to 
train them thoroughly. We think it was Professor Waagen who said, a 
few years ago, that our workmen were not artists enough, and our artists 
not enough workmen. Had this hint been taken, the deficiencies of our 
countrymen in both respeets might have been remedied by this time: but 
the remark is applicable still. And what is worse, the lack of clever 

ractical workmen, thoroughly skilled in their craft, and having heads to 
invent as well as hands to execute, has to be supplied from abroad. 
We have plenty of artisans who can do well what is sct before 
them, but the finer tact of tasteful ingenuity is possessed by very few: not 
that the higher faculty is wanting, but it has not been developed by edu- 
cation and practice. In a higher grade of society, we have many—too 
many—dilettanti, who pass for artists on the strength of a few showy daubs 
or pencil-scratchings, but whose knowledge of art and powers of design do 
not entitle them to rank as artists. ‘The Royal Academy has not qualified 
the one class for practical employment, nor has the School of Design ac- 
complished the other in taste and inventive skill. Nor is it to be expected 
that either institution will do differently. They are both lifeless forms— 
hollow pretences. They impart nothing to the students; and derive what 
little reputation they enjoy in the estimation of the uninitiated, from the 
talent and knowledge that the students acquire elsewhere. Whatever is to 
be done for the better education of our artists and artisans, must be effected 
without their aid, and in despite of their interference. For both schools 
being kept up by the delusion that institutions supported by the public aud 
sanctioned by authority must needs be efficient, those interested in the 
maintenance of them are jealous of any movement tending to demonstrate 
their insufficiency. 

Those who feel the want of good instruction must seek for it among 
themselves. The painters have done this by associating together, and 

iring rooms for the study of the living model, costume, and anatomy ; 
and it would be well if they were to pursue the system further, and get 
practical instruction in chiaroscuro, composition, and painting. But know- 
ledge of the figure is what artists most need; and good draughtsmanship is 
best acquired by drawing from the skeleton, the life, and the antique. 

The malecontent students of the Government School of Design have 
formed themselves into a socicty, and set up an atélier of their own, to 
acquire the necessary knowledge that they were denied at the national 
establishment. They have been fortunate in obtaining the use of the 
Drawing Gallery in Maddox Street, during the evenings, the time when 





a. 
they have most leisure; and the proprietors, Messrs. Dickinson of 
Bond Street, have furnished it with casts and models, and provided 
separate accommodation on the premises for modellers and carvers, 
Mr. Leigh, a painter of ability, and otherwise qualified as an ip. 
structor, is appointed teacher of drawing, painting, and anatomy; and 
special branches of art, such as modelling, carving, ornamental design, &e., 
will be taught by qualified members of the society, under the superintend 
ence of artists eminent in these departments; who volunteer their gratuitong 
services as visiting professors. Students who are in earnest and bent upon 
getting forward, learn as much from each other as from their teachers; and 
this society is in a great measure one for mutual instruction, but under 
proper direction. The advantages of this school will be open to all who 
like to join and conform to its regulations; and the terms of admission 
are so low that few need be excluded on the score of expense. The 
course of instruction will be made as complete as possible; but the 
details are not yet finally arranged. Meanwhile, we may venture to 
augur from the spirit with which it has been begun, that this so. 
ciety will supply the want, so urgently felt by artists of every kind, of 
a place of study where each one can supply his deficiencies of knowledge 
and skill, at a convenient hour, for a small expense. It is intended to form 
a library and a collection of prints and casts for the permanent use of 
members and subscribers, according as the funds become available; and 
we doubt not that contributions will flow in from other sources. The 
efforts of these young men to establish a school to improve themselves and 
their fellow artists deserve every encouragement; and we shall be much 
mistaken if this self-supporting school of mutual instruction do not prove 
the nucleus of a great and useful institution for the education of artisans 
and working-artists. 

The commencement is well-timed; for the latest act of the infatuated 
few who mismanage the Government School of Design has been to exclude 
all students of fine art—painters, sculptors, and engravers on wood, stone, 
and metal, and also architects, engineers, builders, and joiners! Not content 
with preventing workmen from becoming artists, they seem determined to 
prevent artists from being draughtsmen. As they cannot attract pupils by 
eflicient teaching, they exclude them by disqualifying for admission those 
who are most likely to detect the badness of the instruction. With beau- 
tiful consistency it is announced, that “ architecture aud perspective” 
are to be taught—but not to architects and engineers. Mr. Calleott 
Horsley is appointed teacher of drawing—but not to the numerous 
class of engravers who most need draughtsmanship. And Mr. Le 
Jeune is appointed to teach painting—to any but persons intended 
to be painters. It is also announced, with inimitable naiveté, that a 
teacher of ornament will be appointed: and it is almost time, for the 
School of Ornamental Design has been established about eight years. But 
it may be expected, when he is appointed, to have it announced that “ de- 
corators are ineligible.” Such proceedings can only be paralleled by sup- 
posing a grammmar-school established from which any pupil intended 
for literary pursuits should be excluded, and where the appointment of a 
writing-master should render ineligible any boy meant to be a penman or 
law-writer. 


——— : : as 
BIRTHS 

On the 10th March, at Wellington, New Zealand, the Lady of the Hon, Henry 
Petre, of a son. 

On the 13th Muy, at Sydney, New South Wales, the Lady of William Montague 
Manning, Esq., Solicitor-General, of a daughter. 

On the 3d October, at Wimbledon Common, the Lady of Major Oliphant, of ason. 

On the 3d, at Bury Lodge, Hants, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Butler, of 
a son. 

On the 4th, at Plasgwyn, Isle of Anglesey, the Lady Vivian, of a danghter. 

On the 4th, at the Provost’s Lodge, Eton College, the Hon Mrs. Hodgson, of a 80n, 

On the 6th, at Broadstairs, Kent, the Wife of Captain Peake, R.N., of a son, 

On the 6th, at Wilderness Park, Kent, the Marchioness Camden, of a daughter, 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 2d October, at Oystermouth, near Swansea, the Rev. Charles Macgregor, Do- 
mestic Chaplain to the Duke of Newcastle, and son of Sir Patrick Macgregor, Bart., to 
Eliza Catherine, daughter of the late John Jeffreys, Esq., of Fynons, near Swansea. 

On the 4th, at Harefield, Captain Edward Greme Showers, of the Madras Artillery, 
son of Major-General E. M. G. Showers, of Harefield Park, to Sophia, daughter of 
Stephen Morgan, Esq., of the Grove, Hareftield. 

On the 7th, at Campsall, B. Haigh Allen, Esq., of Longeroft Hall, Staffordshire, to 
Mary Sophia, youngest daughter of the late Rev. H. W. Champneys, Keetor of Bads- 
worth, Yorkshire. 

On the 7th, at Eccleshall, Edmund Beckett Denison, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, eldest son of Edmund Denison, Esq., M.P., to Fauny Catharine, second 
daughter of the Lord Bishop of Lichtield. 

On the 7th, at Morning Thorpe, the Rev. Arthur Upcher, youngest son of the late 
Abbot Upeher, Esq., of Sheringham Hall, and the Hon, Mrs, Upcher, to Isabella, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Charles N. Wodehouse, Canon of Norwich, and Lady Jane 
Wodehouse. 

On the 7th, at Durham, James R. Bigge, Esq., son of Thomas Bigec, Esq., of Bryan- 
ston Square, to Margaret, daughter of Calverley Bewicke, Esq., of Coulby Manor, Clevée> 
land. 

On the 9th, at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Sir Robert Monsey Rolfe, Knt., one of the 
Barons of the Court of Exchequer, to Laura, youngest daughter of the late Thomas 
William Carr, Esq., of Frognel. 


DEATIS. 

On the 17th August, at Poonah, Eliza, Wite of Henry Brown, Esq., of the Bombay 
Civil Service, and daughter of the late Sir Henry Darell, Bart.; in her 32d year, : i 

On the 3d September, in Barbadoes, Major Kendall, of the Royal Artillery ; in his 
55th year. 

On the 16th, when in command of her Majesty’s steam-sloop Eclair, off the eoast of 
Africa, Commander Walter G. Bucknall Estcourt, fourth son of T. G, Bucknall Est- 
court, Esq., M.P.; in his 38th year. 

On the 2Ist, on board her Majesty’s steam-sloop Eclair, John Maconchy, Esq., Sur 
geon of that ship. 

On the 2ist, at the Adenza, near Leghorn, Sir Charles D’Oyly, Bart., late of the Hon. 
East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. 

On the 24th, at Drumduan, Forres, N. B., 
the Hon. East India Company’s Bengal Service ; in his 65th year. 

On the 27th, at the residence of his brother, Acheson Lyle, Esq., Chief Remem- 
brancer, Hugh Lyle, Esq., of Carnagarve, in the county of Donegal, Deputy-Lieutenant 
and Treasurer of the county of Londonderry, - 

On the Ist October, at Low Harrogate, Ann Lemyng Creyke, Relict of Commissioner 
Creyke, R.N.; in her 91st year. 

On the 2d, Captain J. W. Roberts, R.N.; in his 53d year. 

On the 2d, at Hughenden House, Bucks, John Norris, Esq-; in his 72d year. 

On the 3d, at [pswich, Benjamin William Page, Esq., Admiral of the Blue; ia his 
8ist year. = 

On the 4th, at Versailles, Louisa Cornelia, only child of Lieutenaut-Colonel Fletcher, 
late Grenadier Guards. 7 

On the 5th, at Tandridge Court, near Godstone, Sir William Weller Pepys, Bart.; 10 
his 68th year. " 

On the 5th, at Long Lodge, Merton, Elizabeth Mary, Wife of Li utenant-Colonel 
Maclachlan, of the Royal Artillery. ‘ 7 

On the 6th, at the Rectory, Clapton, the Rey. Claudius Williams Fonnereau ; 12 his 
85th year. He had been incumbent for sixty-one years. ao 

On the 7th, at Wivenhoe Park, Essex, General Francis Slater Rebow ; in his 76th year. 

On the 8th, in the Albany, John Ramsbottom, Esq., M.P., thirty-five years one 0 
the Representatives of the borough of Windsor. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Simon Fraser, late of 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 
- —_ ale z. Guards—J. 
vice ridge, iY romoted. 10th Foot— Ensign J. W. Medhurst to be Lieut. with- 
chase, vice ager ten ~ aght dee. ; Ensign J. T. Chandler to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
out purchase, vice *) PB. Lucas, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Chandler ; 
Taylor, whe ag at ‘to be Ensign, without purchase, viee Medhurst; J.C. Good- 
Cc. R. B.< —_~ ne Inaien without purchase, vice Quartley, dec. 35th Foot—Lieut. 
gd ee Cs - without purchase, vice Munton, dec.; Ensign W. R. Goate to be 
T. Faris _— ee vice Faris ; E. O’Callaghan, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Goate. 
cn. ne . X. Gwynne, from the 94th Foot, to be Lieut. vice C. A. Daniell, 
5th Foot- — “39th Foot —Capt. G. N. Harward to be Major, without purchase, vice 
who — “—- Lieut. A. J. L. Peebles to be Capt. vice Harward; Ensign J. Leyne 
Moventen, ¢ pol Peebles ; E. F. Chadwick, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Leyne. 8st 
| ew rG.B. Lake, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Splaine, dee. 94th 
Foot—Lieut. C. A. Daniell, f 











os. 7 ; 

Rifle Brigade—Capt. TH. Capel to be Major, by purchase, vice Henderson, who re- 
tires; Lieut. RK. ¢ raufurd to be Capt. by purchase, vice Capel; Second Lieut. J. P. 
Need to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice Craufurd; C. H. 8. Churchill, Gent. to be 
Second Licut. ; —_ 

Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Neca. ’ ; 
“Unattached Lieut. J. Hunt, from the Royal Newfoundland Companies, to be 
without purchase. 

Gores oF ORDNANCE, Oct.9.—Royal Artillery—Second Capt. W. R. Gilbert to be 
Adjt. vice Teesdale, promoted; Second Capt. G. Markland to be Capt. vice Kendall, de- 
ceased; First Lieut. H. R. F. Wilmot to be Second Capt. vice Markland; Second 
Lieut. E. Palmer to be First Lieut. vice H. R. E. Wilmot. 


, as a i A 

COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, October 7. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

E. and R. Rees, Abergavenny, stationers Saxby and Co. Lewes, chemists—Parker 
and Wardlow, Glossop, Derbyshire, cotton-spinners Pres n and Co. roman-cement 
makers ; as fur as regards A. Sym— Lamb and Sym, Ww inchester Buildings ; as far as 
regards A. Syin—Anderson and Co. Lothbury, East India agents ; as far as regards A. 
Sym —Moore and Brodie, Wapping, blacksmiths—Hall and Son, Salford, Lancashire, 
smail-ware manutacturers— Dime and Elam, Great Russell Street, artists’ colourmen— 
Shaw and Co. Salisbury Street, Strand, wine-merchants ; as far as regards W. W. 
Heap— Branscombe and Co. Bristol, curricers—Fynney and Adams, Manchester, stock- 
brokers—Kingwell and Wicks, Pheenix Street, Soho, wheelwrizhts—Sankey and Otta- 
way, Dover, surgeons Wikting and Saundc Shrewsbury, hatters-—J. and J. Oke, 
Bodmin, Cornwall, mercers—Clay and Co. East Harding Street, Gough Square, printers 
—Shepley and Swain, Ashton-under-Lyne, tire-brickmakers— Blaker and Co. Brighton, 
surgeons ; as far as regards H. Blaker—Williams and Dutton, Leftwich, Cheshire, 
skinners. BANKRUPTS 

Hau, WitttaM Lawton, Liverpool, victualler, to surrender Oct. 17, Nov. 11 
licitors, Messrs. Gregory and Co, Bedtord Row ; Mr. Green, Liverpool ; official assignee, 


Capt. 


























Mr. Mor , Liverpool. 
LAURENCE, SAMUEL, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, watch-dealer, Oct. 4, Nov. 14: 
solicitor, Mr. Strutt, Buckingham Street, Strand ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, 


Coleman Street. 

Monten, Joun, Adelaide Street, Strand, bookseller, Oct. 13, Nov. 20: solicitor, Mr. 
Donne, New Broad Street ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court 

Mipp.eton, Josern, Aveley, Essex, hay and straw salesman, Oct. 13, Nov. 20: 
licitors, Messrs. G. and E. Hilleary, Fenchurch Street ; official assignee, Mr Green, 
Aldermanbury 

SwaLiow, Josuva, Mauchester, sharebroker, Oct. 18, Nov. 7: solicitors, Mr. Reed, 
Friday Street, Cheapside ; Messrs. Sale and Co. Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. 
Hobson, Manchester. 

THACKWAY, WILLIAM GARRETT, 
solicitor, Mr. Justice, Berners Street ; official assignee, 
Chambers. 

Wusstox, Tuomas, Copthall Buildings, merchant, Oct. 16, Nov, 20: 
Cox, Size Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Belcher, King’s Arms Yard. 

DIVIDEND. 
Oct. 30, J. Knight, Wigan, butcher. 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless carise be shor the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Oct. 28, Wrake junior, Canterbury, bricklayer—-Oect, 28, Ling, Fore Street, Limehouse, 
timber-dealer—Oct. 30, Kirkham, Lapus Street, Pimlico, butcher—Oct. 30, Mitchell, 
Montague Street, Montague Square, livery-stablekeeper—Oct. 30, Taylor and Watkin- 
son, York Terrace, Regent's Park, plumbers—Oct. 29, Hindes and Thompson, Leeds, 
stockbrokers—Oct. 28, Watts, Bath, chemist—Oct. 30, Cadogan junior, Brecon, hat- 
warchouseman—Oct. 30, Dames, Liverpool, paper-stainer—Oct, 30, Banning, Liverpool, 
Stationer. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Oct. 2. 

Robinson, Beverley, Yorkshire, spirit-merchant—Leader, Oxford Street, coach- 
maker—Butterill, Sheffield, grocer—Carscaden, Leeds, hosier—Mathews, Lisson Grove 
North, pianoforte-maker—Keece, Axminster, Surrey, ironmonger—Dowell, Kippax, 
Yorkshire, brickmaker. 








Union Place, New Road, tailor, Oct. 16, Nov. 14: 
Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry 


solicitor, Mr. 


“lo 





DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND. 
Askham, Bradford, Yorkshire, commission-agent ; first div. of Lld. Oct. 7, or any sub- 
sequent Tuesday ; Mr. Fearne, Leeds. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
AITKEN, W., Glasgow, merchaut, Oct. 11, Nov. 8. 
Revans and Agnort, Glasyow, tea-merchants, Oct. 13, 31. 


Friday, Oct, 10. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Shaw and Son, Nottingham, lace-manufacturers—Tobias and 
fruiterers— Davy and Harbord, Norwich, hatters 
gineers ; as fur as regards 8. Simcox—Harkess and Co. Cleveland, ship-builders—Wat- 
kins and Edmonds, Khymney bron Works, Monmouthshire, ironmongers—J. and J. 
Roughton, Coventry, silk-agents—-Mason and Sen, Newcastle-under-Lyme, mercers 
—Hill and Dent, York, butchers—M‘Murray and Dalgleish, Tiverton, drapers—Hunt 
and Co. Bethnal Green, export-druggists—Lees and Co. Dukinfield, Cheshire, spindle- 
makers-—Bourne and Co. Farrington, Lancashire, railway-contractors-—Hearn and 
Kelsey, Portsmouth, innkeepers—Mason and Dutton, Liverpool, plumbers—J. and J. 
Wilson, Manchester, stockbrokers—Maxwell and Co. Manchester, small-ware-dealers 
—Maxwells and Patteson, Londonderry, woollen-drapers; as far as regards R. Max- 
well—Mayor and Skinner, Anchor Wharf, Upper Thames Street, hop-merchants— 
Spence and Co. Manchester, braziers; as far as regards W. Copeland—Meakin and 
Proctor, Stoke-upon-Trent, china-manufacturers—R. and W. H. Tacon, Beccles, Suf- 
folk, brewers —Barclay and Co. Glasgow, ship-builders ; as far as regards T. Barclay 
Hutcheson and Co. Glasgow, timber-merchants ; as far as regards J. Parker. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Brown, Wituiam, and Preston, Taomas junior, Manchester, cotton-spinners, to 
surrender Oct. 21, Nov. 18: solicitors, Messrs. Humphrys and Co., Chancery Lane ; and 
Messrs. Cunlitles and Co » Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

Etuiorr, Jon, Beer Lane, Great Tower Street, ship-smith, Oct. 18, Nov. 15: 
licitor, Mr. Hodson, Great Tower Street; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Sambrook 
Coart, Basinghall Street. 

Farrar, Josepn, Leeds, and FARRAR, Jomn, Halifax, Woolstaplers, Oct. 24, Nov, 14: 
Solicitors, Messrs. Jaques and Co., Ely Place; Mr. Edwards, Halifax ; and Mr. Cron 

» Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Fearne, Leeds. 

Giover, Evizanetu, Stoke-upon-Trent, publican, Oct. 23, Nov. 18: solicitors, Mr. 
Griffin, Shelton; and Messrs. Motteram and Co., Birmingham; official assiguee, Mr. 
Christic, Birmingham. 

LLY, Joun, Dodderhill, farmer, Oct. 30, 
Well Court ; and Messrs. Hydes and Co., Wor 


Birmingham. 
IVIDENDS. 


D 
Nov. 4, Dalton, Canal Bridge, Old Kent Road, stonemason—Nov. 4, Buisson, Brabant 
Court, Philpot Lane, merchant—Nov. 10, A.H. and A. H. Chambers, New Bond Street 
and South Molton Street, bankers— Nov. 7, M. and W. Cheetham, Manchester, piece 
dyers—Nov. 4, A. and J. Smith, Rochdale, merchants—Oct. 31, Patterson and Codling, 
Gateshead Fell, Darham, earthenware-manufacturers—Oct. 31, Weir, Carlisle, iron- 
merchant—Oct. 31, Lowthin and Brimley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, printers—Nov. 3, 
Jones, Pinchbeck, Lincolnshire, butcher. 
CERTIFICATES 
_ To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 
Nov. 3, Lazarus, Marylebone Lane and Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, dealer in 





Co. Birmingham, 
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v. 20: solicitors, Mr. Hall, New Bos- 
ter; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, 





Fort, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, | 


rom the 55th Foot, to be Licut. vice Gwynne, who ex- 


by purchase, vice Lord Kilworth, who retires; E. M. Buller, Gent. to be | 





Simeox and Co, Birmingham, en- | 





new and second-hand clothes—Nov. 3, Glass, White Hart Street, Drury Lane, victualler 
—Nov. 3, Allen, Tadley, Hampshire, maltster—Nov. 4, Bradshaw, St. Alban’s, draper 
-Nov. 4, Smith, Reading, grocer—Nov. 3, Green, Bristol, watclhmaker—Nov. 3, 
Bennett, Little Birch, Herefordshire, cattle-dealer, 
CERTIFICATE 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Oct. 31. 
Curtis, Soho Square, bookseller. . 
DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS, 

W. and W. Coates, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, wine-merchants; second and final div. of 
4s. 9d. and 5-16ths of Id. Oct. 11, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr Wakley, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne—L. and J. Rostron, Edenfield, Lancashire, manufac turers; final div. 
of Id. and 3-16ths of ld. Oct. 22, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. l’ott, Manchester 
—Manwaring, Birmingham, surgeon; final div. of 7jd. Oct. 22, or any bsequent Wed- 
nesday ; Mr. Pott, Manchester—G. and J. M, Gilchrist, Liverpool, merchants ; first diy, 
of 9d, Oct. 13, or any subsequent Monday; Mr. Turner, Liverpool—Hunter, Liverpool, 
merchant; div. of Is. Oct. 13, or any subsequent Mon ‘; Mr. Turner, Liverpool— 
Thompson, Rawdon, Yorkshire, cloth-manutacturer ; first and final div. of 6s, 1d. on 
and after Oct. 13; Mr. Young, Leeds, 
















































) YHRa VYyT IwoMmTp 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd. | Monday.|Twesday.| Wednes. Thurs. ) Friday. 
| A Pd Me aa 
3 per Cent Consols or ete, a sy oa ong bi | oN 
Ditto for Account ! = ond one oe | oy oe 
3 per Cents Reduced shut _ — “</> 
34 per Cents atoe shut — — _ | — —_— 
Long Annuities ese . shut - — —-- —_—- —— 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent . ° - «) Shut — —_— _ — —— 
India Stock, 10 | — — 266 265 266 — 
Exchequer bills, 1$¢. per diem ++} $9 pm. 53 aT 9 is 50 
India bonds, 3 per Cent ‘| 60 pm.! — —_— eo ti oe 
FOREIGN FUNDS, 
Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Fvening 
Alabama (Sterling 5p. Ct — © Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p. Ct —_— 
Austrian ........... 5— —_ \ Mexican 09 eseece 5- 3h 
Helgian 44 — | 999 || Ditte Deferred 5 — 16 
Ditto 23 — _ Michigan . . ‘-— _ 
Brazilian eves 5 = | s6 i] Mississippi Sterling ¢‘- — 
Buenos Ayres . . , ‘— —— || Neapolitan : 5=— —— 
Chilian ¢‘- - || New York (1858 gee _ 90 
Columbian (ex Venezucla) .6 — sg 6} Ohie.. os ‘— a 
Danish , $= | 8 «|| Pennsylvania _— 70 
Dutch Ex. 12Guilders 23 | 61 |, Peruvian 6 - i 
Ditto ‘i— 914 \ Portuguese 5 — 83 
French 3 — TD tauindibemae _ ou 
Ditto 5— — || Russian _— 113 
Indiana Sterling _— — |! Spanish '- 27 
Tilinois 6 — | - Ditto 3=— 3S 
Kentucky _- | Ditto (Passive “i 
Louisiana Sterling '— so Ditto Deferred ee . os 155 
Maryland (Sterling) . 5 — | Venezuela Active see esl ia 
SHARES 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening 
Mixrs— | Baxkse— 
Kolanos . ° — Australasian .. o seee+eecee } —_ 
Brazilian Imperial — British North American = | 47q 
Ditto St. John Del Rey —_— Colonial —_— 
Cobre Copper .. .. . : — || Commercial of London | —_ 
Raiwwarve— } Loudon and Westminster 26g ex d, 
Kirmingham and Gloucester | 128 | London Joint Stock lM 
Edinburgh and Glasgow... . 75 «|| National of Ireland 17 
fastern Counties 21} National Provincial — 
Grand Junction inte — | Provincial of Inland j 1% 
Great North of England 219 Union of Australia —_— 
Great Western o0:08 6 164 Union of London occee — 
Liverpool and Manchester. — i) Docks 
London and Brighton . 70 East and West India. ....... 139 
London and wall 99 || London one eesveve.cos 118% 
London and Greenwich log | St. Katherine .......... sees Pah 
ndon and Kirmingbam 2184 i] Misc eiissrous— | 
London and Croydon.. 2 j Australian Agricultura! . ..... —_— 
Manchester and Birmingham | British American Land ....... —_ 
Manchester and Leeds .... . P Canada . ¢ sees > oe —— 
Midland © tees sevceee | General Steam Perretier 278 
South-eastern and Dover . Peninsular and Oriental Stcam | 74 
South. western ose Royal Mai! Steam —_— 
York and NorthMidland South Australian {_ — 








BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and sth Victoria, cap. 22, for the week ending 
on Saturday the 4th day of October 1545, 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
sreeeses £20,550,070 Government Debt 





Notes issued ......... £11,015,100 










































Other Securities 2,954,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 1251479 
Silver Bullion ....6.. 60006 pies 
67) £25 355,070 
ING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprictors’ Capital .......... £14,558 ,000 Government Securities, (in 
Rest ones 3,629,978 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £12 348,843 
Public Deposits* 8,703 497 Other Securities .. ai 15,188,968 
Other Deposits. ehexeen 8,167 961 Notes s anderen de 7,095,615 
Seven Day and other Bills ... 1,088,160 Gold and Silver Coin .. 509,373 
£356,142 ,596 £6,142 596 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accounts. 
RULLION Per oz. METALS Yer ton. 
Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard . 17 9 Copper, British Cakes £88 10 © .. 0 0 0 
Foreign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pieces 7 6 Iron, British Bars. . s 0 ¢ 00° 
New Dollars isneeose 04 8 j Lead, British Pig ww 5 O.. OW @O 
Silver in Bars, Standard 0 4114 | Steel, Engli : ooo. 000 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 10. 
s s. s * 5 8s. | . & 
Wheat R.New &2to64 | Rye 24 te 36 Maple . 40to4l | Oats, Feed. 23to24 
Fine . 66—68 | harley 25— 30 White 44—46) Fine. ‘ 
Old 56—62 | Malting .. ast Boilers . 48—50 Poland 
White 62—66 Malt, Ord... 58—60 | Beans, Ticks. 37—38 Fine 
Fine ..... 66—70 Fine. .... 62—66 | d ... 40—42 | Potato 
Super. New 60—70 | Peas, Nog .. 39—40 | 40—42 | bine 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 





Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. | Por the present Week. 
Wheat bis. Sd. | Rye 33s. Td. | Wheat . I&s. Ud. | Rye 
Barley 0 9 | Beans i2 6 rley. 8 0 | Beans . 
Vats .. 22 5 | Peas 6 |Oate....... 6 0 Peas ...0.5 


Weekly Averages for the Week ending Oct. 4 
Wheat, 565.0d.—Rarley , 30s. ld —Oats, 23s. 4d.—Rye, 35s. 8d.—Beans, 13s. 1d.—Peas, 426, 6d, 








FLOUR PROVISIONS 





Town-made ......... per sack 56s, to 60s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 12s. tid. per doz. 

Seconds ...... oeee ese . BB — 57 Carlow, 4/. 9s. to 41. 16s, per owt 

Essex and Suffolk.on board ship 45. — 52 Bacon, Lrish , per owt, 484. — 500, 

Norfolk and Stockton . ‘4 — 50 Cheese, Cheshire . coos is — 78 
Bran... perquarter 0 — 0 Derby Plain. « — 26 
Pollard, fine. : c1esper O ae @ amen, Wet. cccccces+ evens . 6 — 70 
Bread, 7¢. to 9d. the 4b. loaf. | Eges, French, per 120, 5s Od. to 7s. Od. 





Mc 





Average Price of Muscovado Sugar, 35«. 84d. per ewt 


asses, 17s. Od. to 24s. 6d. percowt 





HAY AN D STRAW. Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 











CuMBERLAND. Surrarivtp Wrarrecmargt. 

Hay, Good .. . Oe GER accecvesaes S4s. to 10Ms. . 0s. to 1164, 

Inferior . exanae am GD scone covce 7 — #2 = _ 

BOW cvcocere - — 0 - Om O 70 =— 
Clover ......+ 6. - 115 — 120 . 105 — 126 126 — 135 
WheatStraw ... . 3B — 42 ° 36 — BB cncee “»— &@ 

BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Nerweate ano Le.pennate.* Smcrurieco.’ Heap or Carrum at 
d. ‘ s. ad e@ «@< 6@ SMITHFIELD. 

Reef... 2 6to 3 UWS 5 3 0w3 4to4d 2 Friday. Monday 
Mutton 3 0—4 O— 4 6 3 8—4 4—5 ©] Beasts. 704 ..... 3,878 
Veal... 3 O0—4 0—4 8 3 8—4 2—4 10} Sheep. 4,159 ..... 26,770 
Pork... 3 8—46—5 8 3 6—4 4—4 10) Calves. 200. . 80 
Llemb. 0 O0~0 0-0 DO0—0 O—0 O! Pigs... 37 ..... S16 


U ercoe & 
* To sink the offal, per 8lbs. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





TEAM to CEYLON, MADRAS, and CAL- 
CUTTA, via EGYPT. noteneier Monthly Mail Steam Con- 
veyance for Passengers and Light Goods.—The Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam- Navigation Company book passengers and re- 
ceive goods and parcels for the above ports by their steamers, 
starting from Southampton the 20th, and from Suez on or 
about the 10th of every month.—For rates of passage-money, 
plans of the steamers, and to secure passages, apply at the 
Company’ 's Offices, 51, St. Mary Axe, London. 


TEAM TO MALTA, SYRA, SMYRNA, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, and "TRE BIZOND. —The Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company's steam-ship 
ACHILLES, 1,000 tons and 420-horse power, will start from 
the Clarence Dock, Liverpool, for the above ports on Tucrs- 
pay, the 16th Ocronrr. Very superior accommodations for 
passengers. To secure passage, apply to Mr. Josrern T s, 
at the offices of Messrs. Zulucta and Co. 6, South John Street, 
Liverpool ; or at the Company's Offices, No. 51, St. Mary Axe, 
London. 


MHE WEST INDIA ROYAL MAIL STEAM 

PACKET COMPANY'S SHIPS leave SOUTHAMPTON 

on the 2d 17th of each Month for MADEIRA and the 
WEST INDIES, carrying Passengers and Parcels. 

On the 2d of the Month, the Mails, Passengers, &c., are 
conveyed throughout, including Havan: 1, Honduras, and 
Mexico ; and on the 17th, including Santa Martha, Carthagena, 
Chagres, and St. Juan de Nicaragua. 

limited quantity of goods is also taken on moderate 
freight (outward) for Barbados, Demarara, Grenada, T 
dad, Jamaica, St. Thomas, and Bermuda ; and home 
from Jamaica, St. Jago de Cuba, St. Thomas, Bermuda, 
pico, Vera Cruz, Havana, Nassau, and Fayal. 

Particulars may be had on apy ion at the Company's 
Offices in London or Southampton; and also as respects car 
of their Shipping Agent, Mr. G. Duntor, 2, Winkle Street, 
Southampton ; who will clear and forward goods, if commis- 
sioned to do so by the consignees, at their expense. Parecls, 
packages, and publications for all places at which these 
Steamers ¢ received at the London and Southampton 
Offices, as hei ctofore. 

‘Arrange ments, on reasonable terms, may be made by persons 
desirous totake the round of the whole voyag 

55, Moorgate Street, London. BE. Cuar , Secretary. 

OCIETY FOR THE DISCH ARGE AND 
RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR SMALL 
DEBTS throughout ENGLAND and WALES. 
TABLISHED 17 
Presider n¢ Earl of Romney. 


a 
Fice- Presidents. | Kight Hon. sir R. Peel, MP. 
LS. 
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t Right Hon. 
Treasurer—Kenjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. FP. 
Auditors—John Pepys, Esq., and Capel Cure, Esq. 

Ata mecting of Governors held in Craven Street, on Wep- 
NEspDAY, the Ist day of Ocrouer, 1845, the cases of 28 Petitioners 
were considered, ‘of which 23 were approved, 3 rejected, | 
inadmissible, and | deferred for inquiry. 

Since the meeting held on the 6th of Avevsr 26 debtors, of 

whon had wives and 40 children, have been discharged from 
the prisons of England and Wales ; the expense of whose libe- 
ration, including every charge connected with the Society, 
was 224. 16s. Sd. and the following 

Benefactions received since the last Gece t— 
Richard Berens, Es 
John Jones, Esq. 
Benj. Whitelock, y 
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1. per Messrs. ¢ 


Sem BSS 
— ene 








William Gambier, Esq. per Ditto ...........66 4 0 
Mrs. Drake Tyrwhitt Drake, per Messrs. Hoare. re 3.00 
Miss Tyrwhitt Drake, per Ditto A. 300 
The Accountant- General of the Court of Ch nee ry, 

under the Willof Francis enon Esq., legacy and 

interest thereon, per Tre: 313 11 5 
Ditto, under Ditto, third share of Residue, ‘per 

TYOASUTER 2... cece cece e eect ecceeceecsseescesens 533 13 3 





Benefactions are received b min Bond Cabbell, Esq., 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow- 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Curries, Drummonds, Herries, 
Hoares, Veres; and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven Street, 
Strand, where the books may be seen by those who are in? 
clined to support the charity, and where the society meet on 
the first Wednesday in every month 

Josrern Lune, 





Secretary. 


IN T 
| LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE SOCIETY, 26, Cornhill, London. Capital 500,0000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. 

This Institution offers important and substantial advan- 
tages with respect both to Life Assurances and Deferred 
Annuities. The assured has on all occasions the power to 
borrow, without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two- 
thirds of the premium paid (see table); also the option of 
selecting bene ‘fits, and the conversion of his interests to meet 
other conveniences or necessity. Assurances for terms of 
years are granted on the lowest possible rates. 

DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

The success and increasing prosperity of the Society has 
enabled the Directors the last annual investigation, to de- 
clare a Third Bonus, varying from 30 to 75 per cent on the 
premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 

EXAMPLES. 



































. . Perma " 
§ 5 Pre- | 3 | Bonus | Bonus nentRe-| — 
3 3 5 in C z aay 
2 mium. Pw added. {in Cash duc = Bervew. 
£ £8. d. £8 djLs adj€s dj £8. a. 
1837)191 13 6 (87 13) 45/13 17 1/395 ll 1 
1858)'65 13 O [74 13 lejll 8 6346 2 3 
60]1000|74 3 4/1839/198 13 6 61 14 2] 9 2 10129613 4 
1840, 89 0 OWLS 416 0 4 5 
The division of profits nnual, and the next will be made 





in December of the present year. 
F. Fenovsow Camnorx, See. 
OPINION OF 


> ’ > 

HE DR. CHARLES C. 

KEANE, of Bermuda, as ~ the extraordinary efficacy of 
HOLLOWAY ‘T nd PILLS in the cure of old 
Ulcers and Sores. The Doe tr expresses himself thus: “I 
thought but little of Holloway’s Ointment and Pills at one 
time, but I was induced to send to Halifax, Nova Scotia, to 
one of his Agents, for two dozen pots and boxes. the effects 
of which on some of my patients are astonishing , old stand- 
ing sores and ulcers vanished by their use, as if by magic; so 
that for the fut » I am determined to continue to use 
them. Signed—Cuarcters C. Keane, Hamilton, Bermuda 
To be had of all Druggists, and at Professor Holloway’s esta- 
blishment, 244, Strand. 


’ Trl ° 

ARR’S LIFE PILLS.—The extraordinary 

success of this Medicine is the wonder of the age: it has 
been tried by hundreds of thousands as an aperient, and has in 
every instance done good; it has never in the slightest degree 
impaired the most delicate constitution. Tens of thousands 
have testified that perseverance in the use of PARR'S LIFE 
PILLS will completely cure any disease, and are living wit- 
nesses of the benefit received from this invaluable medicine. 
Sheets of testimonials and the “ Life and Times of Old Parr,” 
may be had gratis of every respectable Medicine Vender 
throughout the kingdom. Beware of spurious imitations of 
the above medicine Yone are genuine unless the words 
“ PARR'S LIFE PILLS, ” are in White Letters on a Red 
Ground, engraved on the Government stamp, pasted round 
each box : also the facsimile of the signature of the Proprie- 
tors, “ T. ROBERTS and Co. Crane Court, London,” on the 
directions. Sold in boxes at Is. 1$d., 2s. 9d.,and family packets 
at lls., by Edwards, 67, St. Paul's; Barclay and Sons, Far- 
ringdon Street ; Sutton and Co. Row Churchyard, London; 
Mottershead and Co. Manchester; and J. and R. Raimes and 
Co. Edinburgh ; Mitchell, Glasgow ; and by all respectable 
Druggists and Patent Medicine Retailers throughout the 
Kingdom. Directions are given with each box. 


























© PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—Wanted, 
by an old-established Chemist and Druggist, in a market- 
town in Surre well-educated Youth as Apprentice: one 
who has served part of his time would not be objected to. 
Premium moderate. Apply to Messrs. Evans, Lescuer, and 
Ev ans, Wholesale Druggists, 60, Bartholomew Cc lose, London, 


PARLIAMENTARY AGENCY.—CLERKS 
WANTED.—Gentlemen capable of rendering efficient as- 
stance in the conduct of Hills through Parliament may im- 
















mediatel « vent. AddressJ.L.8., | 
eare of W. Tuomas, British and Foreign Advertising Agent, 


21, Catherine Street, Strand. 


F Lieutenant WILLIAM BARNES, who was 
formerly in the Honourable East India Company's Mili 
tary Service, willapply cither personally or by letter to Messrs. 
Caarce andJeryes, Solicitors, Bedford Row, London, he will 
hear of something to oe ad u If the said Lieutenant 
be dead, or have left this country, any 
person giving any information respecting him, will be H. AND- 
SOMELY REW ARDE D. 
JERSONAL SECURITY—MONEY.—MR. 
wy of 10, Gould Square, Tower Hill, begs to ap- 
prise Noblemen, Genticmen, Officers on full p: ladies of 
rank, &c., that he continues, as he has done for years past, to 
cash the notes of Noblemen, &c., of known credit and fortune, 
and to discount approved Bills of Exchange to any amount in 
sums of not less than 2507. cach, time not to ex ai months. 
As references of the highest character can be given, it is re 
-~ sted that none but those of known reputation will ap 
.B.—Personal applications to be made between Twelve 
Three on Tuesdays and Fridays only. 
W RITING AND BOOK-KEEPING.— 
MR. FOSTER, Author of “ Prize Essay on the Best 
Method of Teaching manship,” “ Pencilled Copy- Books,” 
* Double Entry Elucidated,” and other commercial works, 
continues to give LESSONS in WRITING and BOOK-KEEP 
t 161, Strand, adjoining King’s College ; where gentle 
red for counting-house or government situa- 
tions in a superior and expeditious manner. Writing is 
taught by Mr. F. upon sound and undisputed principles, to 
the entire exclusion of the six or eight-lesson charlatanry. 
There can be no greater insult toa 
posal to teach any me i fingering of 
a musical instrument, for instance—in a few h ! All that 
can possibly be done to further this object is to see that the 
practice is judiciously selected and properly performed ! When 
a teacher pretends to impart knowledge ‘without labour, he 
pretends to a that which no system can accomplish ; when he 
undertakes to simplify the communication of knowledge and 
to stimulate the industry of his pupil, he does all that the 
best system can effect. *.* Prospectuses may be had of 
Messrs. Sovrrer and Law, 131, Fleet Street ; to whom refer 
ence is made. 
HE PATENT READING EASEL.—This 
novel, elegant, and me useful invention has received 
the patronage of her My and of his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert. It peso der to enjoy his book without 
2 the fatigue of holding it, or adopting the injurious 
posture of leaning over a table. It is attached and detached 
at pleasure to and from the framework of any chair or sofa 
without injuring or even marking the furniture, and supports 
the volume at any variable height and focus agreeable to the 
sight of the der, who sits, not in the ordinary stooping po 
sition, but in an erect, healthy attitude ; or, if an invalid, 
reclines on a couch, with the book in like manner brought up 
to the face. Being light, compact, and portable, it is an ele- 
gant ar icle for a pre t to a studious friend, alady, or young 
person, and espec lly to an invalid; and if the high testimony 
of the press in its favour be admitted, it has become essen- 
tial piece of furniture to every library, school, and drawing 
room. The prices ave—in m: thogany ; ditto or maple, 
with velvet desk, 32s. 6d.; rosewood, tin-wood, ebony, 
and ornamented, 50s. to 5/., box, Is ; unjointed, 20s, box, 
Is.6d. Sold by Mr. A. Saunpers, upholsterer and house- 
decorator to her Majesty, 170, Regent Street; Messrs. W. and 
C. Wilkinson, 14, Ludgate Hill; Messrs. Smee and Son, 6, 
Finsbury Pavement; Messrs. Letts and Son, 8, Royal Ex- 
change, London ; and by all respectable country upholsterers 
and librarians. Orders, with Post office remittances, will 
have prompt attention. 


r 7 a 7 
MPORTANT SUBSTITUTE FOR SODA. 
Royal Letters Patent, granted 4th March 1844. 

RD’sS PATENT WASHING and CLEANSING POW 

R, manufactured at the Oldbury Alkali Work, near Bir- 
minghi um. The great advantages which this powder possesses 
over soda or any other washing powder yet offered to the 
public consists in its not injuring the hands of the persons 
using it ; a great saving in soap; a great saving in the labour 
of washing ; it will be found much cheaper than 
soda ; the colour of linen and other fabrics turns out far supe- 
rior in whiteness to that which is given by any other means ; 
from the wear and tear caused by the rubbing and maiding 
being diminished, the durability of the clothes is increase 
This powder will be found very useful in scouring greasy 
floors, tables, painted work, &c., in cleansing brass, tin, and 
other utensilsof domestic use, and also publicans’ pewter pots. 
In cleansing hair-brushes, combs, old clothes, printers’ type, 
and all greasy w rials, it will be found invaluable. N.B. 
Warranted not to injure articles, though made of the finest 
fabrics. Sold in packets at ld., 2d., 3d., and 6d. each, to be 
used like soda, in proportions named oncach packet. Be par- 
ticular in asking for Ward's Patent Washing Powder, as no 
other possesses the same qualities. Sold retail by all respect- 
able grocers, oilmen, druggists, &c. throughout the kingdom. 
Wholesale of Mr. P. Warp, at theabove Works, or2, Coleman 
Street Buildings, London. 


i} OXON’S EFFERV 


APERIENT.—Th 
peculiarly 
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CENT MAGNESIAN 

az ble and efficient Aperient is 
pted for the use of persons subject to habitual 
or casual Costiveness, Bilious Affections, Indigestion, Pains in 
the Head, Sick Headache, Nausea, Irritation of the Stomach, 
v omiting, and other de gements frequently attendant upon 
Its operation is unattended by 
pe are res with the ordinary occupations ; 
does not ind ny liability to take cold from exposure ; and, 
unlike ¢ nd those drastic Aperients taken under the 
form of Pills, does not establish a necessity for the constant 
» of purgative medicines. It is an excellent remedy for the 
eeable effects of excess, either in eating or drinking ; 
also instantly cures Heartburn, prevents and relieves Gout, 
Piles, and ula, and is the best Aperient saline draught in 
all Febrile affections. Prepared only by Benjn. Moxon and 
Sons, Chemists, Hull. Sold Retail, in Bottles, at 2s. 9d., and 
ds. 6d., and in stoppered Bottles, at 6s. and I1s., t ll respect- 
able Medicine Venders. Wholesale Agents, Barclay and Sons, 
Suttons, Edwards, and all other Medicine Houses, London ; 
J. and R. Raimes, Edinburgh and Dublin; Butler, Dublin; 
Dennis, York, &e. &e. 


YOWLAND'S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, 
a white Powder for the Teeth, compounded of the choicest 
and most recherche ingredients of the Oriental herbal; the 
leading requisites of cleanliness and efficacy being present in 
the highest possible de e. Ite extirps ates ail tartarous adhe- 
sions tothe teeth, whiteness to 
the enamelled surface. iti-scorbutie pro- 
perties arrest the further progress of dec ay of the teeth, and 
cause the gums to assume the br tness and colour indicative 
of perfect soundness. The breath also attains a fragrant 
sweetness truly grateful to its possessor. Price 2s. 9d. per 
box, duty included. ‘aution—To protect the public from 
fraud, the Hon. Commissioners of Stamps have directed the 
Proprietors’ name and address to be engraved on the Govern- 
ment stamp, thus—A. Rowtanp and Sox, 20, ton Garden, 
which is affixed on cach box. Sold by the Proprietors, and by 
Chemists and Perfumers. *.* All other Odontos are fraudu- 
lent imitations. 
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| NUMBER ONE, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH. 


YARD.—It is strength, richnessof flavour, and ¢ 

of quality, combined with an unparalicled sm stg — 

that recommend to all classes of soc —_ 

TEA, at Four Shillings and Six sonar r poun 

DAKIN and Co. Tea Mere Menten Seathe Tr Om * 
| Churchyard ; and visiters to London may save a consideral i. 

portion of their Railway expenses by purchasing Tea, on 

Coffees at Number One St. Paul's Churchyard - one 


| ORIZONTAL WATCHES, very 
A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Watchmake rs, 9,¢€ 
London, opposite the Bank. Pr a: 
each ; or in gold cases, 6 gw These wateh 
accurate and durable, the horizontal escapement be ing peeu. 
liarly su'ted to combine those important requisites. They pond 
jewelle «tin four holes,and continue going whilst bei ing woant, 


iB ED FEATHERS. 


Irish Grey Goose .... 1s. 6d. | Irish White Goose... 4s. 0g 

Best ditto siden Rest ditto...........2 6° 
Kest Foreign . -2 © Best Dantzic 2 le 

W: arr: “anted sweet and free from dust 

List of every description of bedding, containing weights, 

som, se prices, sent free by post,on application to Hr, and 
, Feather-dressers and Bedding-manufacturers, 196 , Oppo: 

oe ‘the Chapel, Tottenham Court Road. - 


gt JOPING OF THE SHOULDERS AND 
CONTRACTION of the CHEST are entirely pitt nted, 
and gently and effectually removed in Youth and Ladies and 
Gentlemen, by the occasional use of the PATENT ST. JAME S's 
CHEST EXPANDER, which is light, simple, « tsily employed, 
outwardly or invisibly, without bands beneath the arms, un 
comfortable constraint, or impediment to exercise. It is found 
highly beneficial to those much employed in reading, dra wi ing, 
or music, and can be sent per post by Mr. A. Bix vox, 40, Tavi. 
stock Stre et, Strand, London; or full particulars on receiving 
a postage stamp. 


Ls EA and PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
4 S8AUC ® , is pronounced by connoisseurs to be THE ONLY 

AUCE hing G ies, or as a zest for Fish, 
Steaks, Cold Meat, &. &c. The very 
»probation bestowed on this Sauce, 
ions, the proprictors hav« adopted 
apsules, on which are embossed the 
PERRINS WOR¢ ESTERSHIRE 





y the old-fashioned fine 








Flat.— 
Yornhill, 
ases, 34 guineas 









Poultry, 1s. per pound, 
Per Ib. 








































aged imit 


as a means of protection. Sold Wholesale, Retail 
and for Exportation, by the P: roprictors, Vere Street, Oxford 
Street ; Crosse and Biackwett, Soho Square ; Barctay and 





Sons, Farringdon Street; and by Venders of Sauces gene rally. 


pws To Tt _ 

] ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazeyny 

and Sow, having numerous complaints from Families who 

are imposed ‘upon by spurious imitations of their Hg urvey’s 

Fish Sauce request pure hase rve that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wiiwiam Lazese 

on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years, 

and signed ** Elizs vbeth Laze nby.’ 

E.1 ‘ 

















a CE of ANCHOVIES continues 
» prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
stly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warchouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


ROSBY HALL VAULTS, 35, Bishopsgate 
Street Within —CURRALL and SON beg to invite public 


notice to their Stock of Old Bottled WINES; they being de- 
sirous to secure that patronage which Wines of the first qua- 

















lity, at fair and remunerating profits, will maintain, respect- 
fully submit the annexed list of cash prices— F 
Per dozen. Per doz. 









Port, old bottled... 36s. & 42s. | Bucellas .......... .... 32 
Ditto, six years in bottic. 48s. | Sherry (excellent dinner 
Do. superior draught, 28s. 3 wine pveeeber 28, 
Sherries, pal Marsa : tis. 
Ditto, ditto....... Claret. . 36s. yy 428. 
Champagne, in 1 doz. cases 54s. | Do. in 3 doz cases 5/.58.& Gl.5¢. 
Kottles, 2s., hampers, Is. per dozen 
, hy , “L: 
OWLAND'S LOTION.—This well-known 


and highly appreciated appendage of the British Toilet, 

has, for nearly a century past, maintained unrivalled repu- 
tation as a perfect remedy for all impurities of the Skin, to- 
gether with the valuable properties of pres rand sustainer 
of the complexion of the most genial nature, removing every 
trace of sallowness and discolouration, and promoting that 
transparency and brightness of the skin which constitute the 
peculiar g s of a fine complexion. “ Ronert Suaw, Lon- 
don,” is in white letters on the Government Stamp, without 
which none is genuine. Price 2s. 9d., 5s. 6d. ; Quarts, 8s. 6d. 
Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists. 

S WATER- 


YAUTION, FRAUD.—BERDOE’ 
PROOF Ov ER-COATS, and png JACKETS.— 
It having come to the knowledge of W. rtain parties 
are offering for sale as the above garments, which, although 
having attached to them W. B.'s name and a fac-simile of his 
label, have not been manufactured by him ; also various other 
attempts, similarly and fraudulently to mislead; intimation 
thereof is to prevent disappointment and vexation) thus pub 
licly given. The above really noeecainat ere nts have been 
in extensive use seven years, and are now too well known to 
need dese ription ; andby those who have tried them they are 
arded as sine-qua-nons. A large stock of first-rate garments 
- Llamas and other new materials, manufactured expressly 
for W. B., now ready. They are made and sold in London 
only, at 69, Cornhill, (North side,) and by W. B.'s Agents in 
various towns throughout the kingdom. 


> - er - 

MMHE Public is most respectfully informed that 

Messrs. NICOLL have received permission, according to 
the specification in the - 6 and 7 Vict., cap. 65, to alter and 
oth adapt the , known as the REGISTERED PA- 
T, tone suitable = winter wear, and it is now being 
mi nade of a thicker material—viz., of milled Llama cloth; 
waterproofed by the 
not unnecessarily confine the heat of the body, but, material 
when thus operated upon remains as porousas other that has 
not undergone this process, the effect being that it does not 
sop, and will turn a stout shower of rain, but not that of 24 
hours’ duration. Nicoli’s Registered Paletot for winter wear 

arment that is warm without being heavy, which, even 
elling, the necessity of wrapping up in a cumber- 
ner, has of late years been found needless, distances 
being so much shortened ‘by present railway and other con- 

nee Nicoll’s Registered Paletot, used alone as a morn- 
ing frock coat, not over another, is found to be a most agree 
arment for walking exercise ; and from the skilful way 
xed, it does not confine the chest or shoulders, but h: isan 
equally neat and gentlemanly appearance when worn in cold 
wet weather, or in the evening over a morning or dress coat. 
The price is three guineas, that for summer wear being two. 
It may be observed that those principles are retained that have 
obtained for the istered Paletot the patronage of more 
than one of the Crowned Heads of Europe. The Prince Con- 
sort, Prince George of Cambridge, the chief members of the 
Court, and principal families of the kingdom, who it is well 
known are distinguished in their taste for perfect meatness of 
dress. The Registered Paletot having therefore necessarily 
excluded anything vulgar or outre in appearance, W ould alone 
recommend itself to the notice of the respect: able members of 
the middle classes was it not further assisted by its mode- 
rate price, being for ready money It may be obtained of 
the principal tailors of the chief provincial cities ; but as only 
the most respectable firms are appointed agents, any attempt 
on the part of others will thus by the public be at once de- 
tected, and such attempts, when known, will be visited by the 
penalties provided in the act beforementioned ; and in fur- 
therance of which a reward of Fifty Pounds will be paid for 
information that may lead to the conviction of such partics by 
H. J. and D. Nicoll, 114, Regent Street, London 
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“WORCESTER A 


PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE. 

on House, Worcester. 

, Chairman of the Great 
ilw ay Company. 
Brockhampton, Bromy ard. 
Director of the Bir- 


Sir William Smith, Bart. E _ 

Henry George Ward, Esq. M.I 
Eastern and Western Ka 

John Barneby, Esq. M.P., 

Ayscough, Southampton, 

sha ster Railwa 

Alli “y sy “Wore ester, Alderman of Worcester, 

ie Great Eastern and Western and Wor- 

and Rugby Railway Companies. 
, Tunbridge, Suc kley, Worcester. 
i ton, Esq., White Lion Court, % ‘ornhill. ‘ 
— . — by, E be Clayter Park, Bromy ard, Magis- 
. ‘ fords hire. 
afd meen sq. 6, Porchester Place, Connaught Sq. 
»s Bes sy. Worcester. 

agg Ae , snniste “r, Wool Merchant and Woollen 
Manufacturer, Leominster, 
illis stow, Esq. Surry Place, London. 

} ng oy Saher, Brockington, Farmer and Land- 
owner 

Mr. Thom: as Berriman, 

George Brown, Esq., Twining Park, 

Mr. Charles Bird, of the firm of 

Sird, Wholesale Drugyists, Worcester. , é 

David Bryan, Es4., Northampton, Director of the Mid- 
lands and Eastern ¢ ‘ounties, the Eastern and Northern 
Counties, Chester and Wolverhampton, and Hudders- 
field and Derby Railway. 

Lewis Buckland, Esq., - 

Walter Chamberlayne, Esq. Worcester, 
Manufactory. a 

Frederick Chamier, Esq., R.N., Halkin Street, 
Square, Director of the Paris and Lyons Railway. 

George Beauchamp Cole, Esq. C hester Strect, Grosvenor 
Place, Director of the Great Eastern and Western 
Railway Company. 

William Connop, Esq., Westington, Leominster. 

Mr. James Coucher, Wool Merchant, Worcester. 

Henry Cornfoot, Esq. ¢ ‘opthall Court, and Old Palace, 
Richmond, Director of the Great Eastern and Western 
Railway. - 

Mr. George Cox, Glove Manufacturer, Worcester. 

Captain ¢ “hs ules Dutton, Bredenbury House, miyaid. 

Thomas Dowglasse, Esq. Marlbro’ Place, St. John's 
Wood, Director of the Great Eastern and Western 
Railway Compat 

Henry Clarke Duppa, Esq. Quarry House, Boughton, 
Monchelsea, Kent, Director of the Great Eastern and 
Western Railway Company. 

Francis Davies, Esq. Pershore. 

Thomas Davis, Esq. Powick, Worcester. 

James Eckley, Esq. Bromyard. 

William Eckley, Gent., Bromyard. 

John Freeman, Esq. Gains, Bromyard, 
Herefordshire and Worcestershire 

William Gambier, Esq., Sacombe Park, Herts. 

John Matthew Gutch, Esq. Banker, Worcester, Director 
of Worcester, Warwick and Rugby Railway, and a 
Magistrate of Worcester. 

Mr. Edwin Gardner, Corn, Hop, 
Worcester. 

Mr. Richard Hadicish, 
and Worcester. 

Frederick Harris, Esq , The Hill, Leominster. 

Richard Hickman, Esq. Oldswinford, Magistrate of Wor- 
cestershire. 

E. H. Howey, 

Richard Hemming, Esq. 
Kingsland, Leominster. 

James Hemming, Esq. Church House, Bromyard. 

Mr. John Hughes, Wool Merchant, Worcester. 

Mr. John Hood, Merchant and Carrier, Worcester 

Mr. Ge » Hill, of the firm of Messrs. Hill and Turley, 
Worcester. 

John Hall, Esq. Merchant, Worcester. 

Joseph Hall, Esq. Alderman and Magistrate of 
cester. 

Edmund Herbert, Esq. Powick, Worcester. 

Henry James, Esq. Leominster, Mayor of Leominster. 

Mr. William James, Leominster. 

John Wheeley Lea, Esq. Viee-Chairman of the Severn 
Navigation Company, Managing Director of the Droit- 
wich Patent Salt Company, and a Director of the Great 
Eastern and Western Railway. 

John Lilly, Esq. Alderman of Worcester, Worcester Royal 
Porcelain Manufactory. 

Edward Lloyd, Esq. Sheriff of Worcester. 

James Macmillan, Esq. Southampton, Director of the 
Southampton, Manchester, and Oxford Junction Rail- 
way. 

Arthur Mann, 











mins 
George 

Director ot t 

cester, Warwick, 
Edward Allies, Es 














Brook House, Bromyard. 
Worcestershire. 
Messrs. Farmer and 








enue Road, St. John’s Wood. 
Royal Porcelain 


- 
































Magistrate of 








and Seed Merchant, 


Miller and Corn Factor, Leigh 


Esq. Bromyard. 
Swington, near Bromyard, and 











y Wor- 









Esq. Woburn Square, Director of the 


Great Eastern and Western Railway. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Meredith, St. 
Worcester. 
William Moore, Esq. Elin Bank, Powick, Worcester. 
Mr. F. H. Needham, 
Henry 


John's and Suckley, 


Worcester, 
rthamptonshire. 
Director of the 


Merchant, 

eweome, Esq. Hardingstone, 

Parbury, Esq. Russell Square, 
Great Eastern and Western Railway. 

E. Burnam Pateshall, Esq., Allensmore, 

rate of Herefordshire. 

John Peart, Esq. Cheltenham, Director of the Worcester, 
Warwick, and Rugby, Brighton and Cheltenham, and 
the Cheltenham, Oxford, and London Junction Rail- 





Hereford, a 





R. Peppercorn, Esq., Box Hill, Sussex, Director 

Paris and Strasburg Railway. 

Mr. Powell, of the firm of Messrs. 

> Merchants, Worcester. 

ry, Esq. Droitwich, Magistrate of Droit- 

Direc tor of the Worcester, Warwick, and 

tugby Railway Company. 

Robert Biddulph P hillips, Esq. Longworth, Ledbury, and 
Buckenhill, Bromyard, Magistrate, and Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant of Herefords hire. 
r. James Rea, of the firm of 

Maltsters, Worcester. 

Mr. J. P. Rea, of the firm of Messrs 
Sters, Worcester. 

James Reeves, | sq. Cheapside and Leyton, Director of the 

Direct London and Manchester, and Great Manchester 

and Rugby, and Southampton Railway Companies. 





Powell and Sons, 






Rea and Sons, 





Messrs. 





. Rea and Sons, Malt- 


1D LEOMI 


Vu BROMYARD. 
REGISTERED PROVISIONALLY. 
CAPITAL £600,000, in 30,000 SHARES of £20 each. 
Derosit £2 2s. per Share. 


Joseph Stinton, Esq. Munderficld House, Bromyard, and | 


| and most 


| between Leominster, 





STER RAILWAY, 


Mr. William Phillips, Bromyard, Grocer and Landowner. 
Reese, Esq., Ford House, Newport, Monmouth- 











ertson, Esq. Worcester. 

Mr. Thomas Shirley, North Audley Street, 
Stone House, Bromyard. 

John Francis Smith, Esq., Whitbourne Court, Birming- 
ham. 

William 


London, and 


Southall, Esq., White Ilouse, Suckley, Wor- 


cester. 


Lincoln's Inn, London, Magistrate of Herefordshire. 

Henry Stock, Esq., Beddgelert, N.W. 

Mr. John Stone, Worcester 

Philip Taylor, Esq., Bromyard. 

Thomas Timming, Esq,, Wacton, Bromyard. 

John Tolley, Esq., Westford, Droitwich, Magistrate of 
Droitwich, Director of the Worcester, Warwick, and 
Rugby Railway. 

Mr. Thomas Tolley, Buckland, Leominster. 

James Uptill, Esq. the Green, Bromyard, Director of the 
Staffordshire and Shropshire, and Dover and Bristol 
Railways, 

William Vevers, Esq., Dormington Court, Hereford. 

T. P. P. Wight, Esq. Tedstone Court, Bromyard. 

eter Warburton, Gent. Bromyard, High Bailiff « 
sromyard. 

John Walker, Esq., Lulsiey Court, Bromyard. 

Mr. Wells, Hop Merchant, Worcester. 

W. Woodward, Hop Merchant, Worcester. 

John Henry Walsh, Esq. Worcester. 

Mr. James Wall, Merchant and Carrier, Worcester, 

(With power to add to their number.) 
Chief Engineer. 
William Gravatt, Esq. F.R.S. 

Assistant Enaineer. 

Griffin, = tes C.E. 








Soltct 
Messrs. Elinslie and Preston, 17, Moorgate Street, | 
London. 
llenry Foley, Esq. Worcester. 
Messrs. W. aud T. Deveroux, Bromyard. 
Bankers. 
The London and Westminster Bank, 
The Commercial Bank of London. 





LONDON Lothbury. 


Worcester — Messrs. Faricy, Lavendar, and Co. 
Local Aa nt. 
John Bedford, Esq. Leominster. 


This line will diverge from the line of the Great Fast- 
ern and Western Railway near Worcester, and proceed- 
ing by Bromyard, will end at Leominster, at which point 
it will unite with the proposed lines connecting Hereford 
and Shrewsbury with North Wales, 

The communication by Railway between these im- 
portant towns, and the con ious hop and eyder districts, 
has been entirely left unprovided for by existing arrange- 
ments, and this line is broucht forward under the aus- 
pices of the Great Eastern and Western Railway Com- | 
pany, on the strong representations and request of a large 
influential body of the landed gentry of the 
neighbourhood, 

The object proposed is tomake a direct communication 
Bromyard, and Worcester, which 
latter town has always been the natural market for the 
preduce of these districts, and to affurd the inhabitants 
the most direct communication with London, as com- 
pared with other lines, by upwards of 30 miles. 

No person will be liable for more than his deposit til 














the act is obtained; and power will be applied for to 
allow interest at 4/. per cent on all calls from the time 
of their respective payments, as well as to limit the 


liability of the Shareholders to the amount of their Sub- 
scriptions 
Applications for Shares in the annexed form to be 
made to the Provisional Committee, at the Office, 5, 
Gresham Strect, London ; or to 
Messrs. John Shewell and Son, 
kenhouse Yard. 
Messrs. B. and M. Boyd, 4, Bank Buildings; and 
Mr. John Smith, 3, Shorter’s Court, London ; 
Mr. John Duncuft, sharebroker, Manchester 
Mr. John O'Neil, sharebroker, Manchester; 
Messrs. Schultz and Carr, sharebrokers ; and 
Mr. Thomas Lee, jun. ; and 
Messrs. Reynolds and Son, Liverpool ; 
Messrs. H. and C. Beardshaw, sharebrokers, Leeds ; | 
Messrs. Tate and Nash, sharebrokers, Bristol ; 
Mr. James Pearson, sharebroker, Birmingham ; 
Messrs. Samuel Hutchinson and Co. sharebrokers, 
Bradtord ; 
Mr. William Miles, sharebroker, Worcester : 
Mr. Balme, Gloucester ; 
Mr. BR rt Allan, sharebroker, 
Mr. William Gordon, sharebroke 
Messrs. Black and Co. sharebrokers, 
Cilaszow , 
Messrs. Buchanan and 
vow ; amd 
Messrs. Bruce and Symes, sharebrokers, Dublin 
of Whom Prospectuses may be had, 


sharebrokers, To- 


; and 











Edinburgh ; 
r, Aberdeen ; 
Buchan Street, 





Aitken, sharebrokers, Glas- 








FOR SHARES. 
Worcester 


APPLICATION 


mimittee of th 


FORM OF 
To th 


Provisional ¢ and 
Leominster Raibran. 

Gentlemen—I request that you will allot to me 

2. each in the above Railway, and I hereby 

undertake to accept the same, or any less number you 

may allot me, and to pay the Deposit of 2/. 2s. per Share 

thereon, and to sign the Parliamentary Contract and Sub- 

Agreement when required, 





Shares ol 


seribers 









Dated this day of September 1845. | 
Name in full ...... ccnnue bitin | 
Place of Dusiness or Profession. 
Meshes cee ccceceeeeeceeseee 
tusiness or Profession ... ° 
| 
| 
| 
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\ TORC ESTE R and LEOMINSTER PR RAIL - 
WAY COMPANY, 5, Gresham Street, Pank, 9th Oc 
tober 1845.—No further application for shares in this Com 
pany will be received after Monday the 13th instant in Lon 
, and Wednesday the 15th from the country 
Hy order, Joun lve jes, Secretary 


\ TORCESTER, W ARW ICK, and RUGBY 
RAILWAY COMPANY. (Provisionally Daghteend 

Offices, 5, Gresham Street, ak. London, 8th Oct. 184 

The Allotment of Shares in the Stock of this Company has 
been completed, and the letters of Allotment have been 
posted this day The Partiar ary Contract and Sub 
scribers’ Agreement will lie for execution at the Offices of the 
Company, between the hours of 11 o'clock, a.m. and 4 o'clock 

I Joun Hvones, Secretary 





















! 
W' MRCESTER, WARWICK, AND RUGBY 
RAILWAY COMI .Y.— Provisionally Registered 
Offices, 5, Gresham Street, Bank 
London, lith October 1845 

The Parliamentary Contract and Subscribers’ Agreement, 
will lie for execution, on the days, and at the places under 
mentioned, between the hours of 11 o'clock a.m. and 4 o'clock 
p-m 

In LONDON: at the Offices of the Company, from the 13th 
to the Isth ef October, both inclusive 

At WORCESTER: at the Offices of the Company, on the 
13th, Lith, and 15th of October. 

At DROITWICH: at the Offices of Messrs 
Holyoake, on the 16th of October 

At WARWICK: at the Offices of Mr 
on the 17th of October 

At LEAMINGTON : at the Offices of Mr 
citor, on the Isth and 20th October 

AtRUGHY: at the Offices of Mr. W. F 
citor, on the 2st October 

At LEEDS: at Scarborough's Hotel, 
October 

At MANCHESTER 
16th October 

At LIVERPOOL: at the Adelphi Hotel, on the 17th and 16th 
October 

AtGLASGOW 
2ist Cctober 

At EDINBURGH 








Curtler and 
A. 8. Field, Solicitor, 
A. 8. Pield, Soli 
Wratislaw, Soli 
on the 13th and lith 
15th and 


at the Albion Hotel, on the 


at the Wellington Hotel, on the 20th and 


at the Royal Hotel, 22d and 25d Oct 
Joun Heours, Secretary 


( {REAT EASTERN AND WESTERN 
LI RAILWAY 
Abergavenny, 29th Sept. 1845. 

Ata MEETING of the Inhabitants of this town and the 
neighbourhood, convened by public requisition, and held here 
this day, the Rev. W. Powers, Vicar of Abergavenny, in the 
Chair, 

It was proposed by Mr. Danrer; seconded by Mr. Isaac ; 


and unanimously resolved— 

That this meeting, being deeply convinced of the necessity 
and advant f direct railway communication between the 
town of Abergavenny and the at iron district of Mon 
mouthshire and Breconshire, and finding that this district is 
embraced in the grand scheme of the “ sa Eastern and West 
ern Railway Company, does most cord approve of its plans, 
and is determined to render it all the aid ‘it « € 

Ws. Power, Chairman 
It was proposed by Mr. J. H. Monean ; seconded by Mr. W 
W. Secreran ; and unanimously resolved— 
That the thanks of the meeting be offered to the Chairman 


pyotscss TERMINUS COMPANY 
Provisionally Kegistered 
CAPITAL, 800,0001,, in Shares of 25/. cach 
DEPOSIT 2i. 12s fid. per Share. 
Provisional Committee 
J: bo Brightman, Esq. 
Wim. Scott Binney, 
Major Wm. Amsine k. 
Wim. Sprott Boyd, Esq. i 
Fdwd. Turst Carver, Esq | 
Robt. Walter Carden, Esq J 
Wm. Mountford Nurse, Esq. 
John Chapman, hsq. Leadenhall Street 
Henry Garrett Key, Tokenhouse Yard 
John Lawric, Esq. Ch t, St. James's 
James Kennic, Ex« Igrave Square 
Samucl Watson, Esq Old Broad Street. 
Vith power to add to their number.) 
Enginecs 
John Miller, 
Architect 
Thomas Hague, 
Solicitors 
Johns‘on, Farquhar, and Leceh 
Parliamentary Agents. 
Messrs. G -_ T. W. Webster 
uhers. 
The Union Dest of London 
This Company is formed for the purpose of constructing a 
railway in exiension of the several important lines which it 
is intended shall terminate at or ne King's Cross, and the 
line will proceed from thence to a point at or near Furnival’s 
Inn and Holborn Bars, where it is proposed to erect a great 
central metropolitan terminus. This terminus will form the 
North front of a considerable portion of the widest part of 
Holborn, between Leather Lane and Gray's Lan Lane 
The site selected is obviously the most convenient for the 
concentration of the traffic of all the railways issuing from 
London, either to the North or in a North-easterly or North 
west direction. The situation, moreover, presents very 
great facilities for extensions in the direction of the railways 
to the East and to the South of London 
The property necessary to be taken for the line and terminus 
is not of a valuable che er, and there will be no inter 
ference with any existing buildings of any consequence 
The surveys are in a state of forwardness, and will be ready 
to enable the Company to proceed to Parlix nt next session 
‘The »ital has been fixed at S00,000/., but the estimates 
hitherto received lead the Committee to expect that a smaller 
sum} suffice 
















‘ 

| On the Comittee of the 
Direct Northern 

Railway 















Esq 
Esq 


Messrs 

































rr nce in the allotment of Shares will be given t 
scripholders in the Direct Northern Railway, but Uhis Com 
pany is established as a separate undertaking 

Applications for Shares may be addressed, 
to the Solicitors, in the following form— 


in the meantime, 


FORM OF APPLICATION 
To the Provisional Committee of the Hothorn Terminus Company 
Gusxtiemen—I request you will allot me Shares of 
each in the above Company, and I hereby undertake to accept 
the same, or any less number which you may appropriate t 
m nd to pay the deposit thereon of 2. 12s. 6d per Share 
and to sign such decds as may be necessary when called upon 
Dated this day of 18 
Name 
Residence 
Vrofession or Tri ade 
Place of Business 
Reference 


CANAL RAILWAY. 
Provisionally Registered 
CAPITAL, /.; in ay 200 
Deposit, 2/. 2s. per S 
Gresham Rooms, I 
Provisional Co 
), Lothbury 
Mark Lane 











R VEGENT'’S 


3,000 cact 





7 
vinghht all Strec? 


momiltce 


Offices, 





John Anderson 
James Arbouin 
Charles Dickson Archil: , Esq. Walney, Lancashire 
William Astell, Esq. M.1P. 51, Old Broad Strect 
Henry Bainbridge, Esq. St. Paul's Churchyard 


T:sq 


Bay. 50, 








= | Colonel Barlow, Kensington. 
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John Barnes, Esq. Chorley House, Buckinghamshire. 

William Beresford, Esq. 77, Pall Mall 

Thomas Edward BKigge, Esq. Montague Square. 

William Feckney Black, Esq. 11, Bread Street, Cheapside. 

Lord Ernest Bruce, M. P. 7, St. George's Place e, Hyde Park 
Corner. 


and Holne Park, Devon. 
The Hon. Capt. Ss. T. Carnegie, R. 
Bryanstone oo. 
William , Esq. Blackheath Park. 
John Castendieck, Esq. Lewisham. 
John Cattley, Esq. Moorgate Street. 
Edward Henry Chapman, Esq. 131, 
‘ *, Hornsey. 
isq. 25, Montague Square. 
eorge Esq. Sanderstead, near Croydon. 
John Chevalier Cobbold, Esq. Ipswich. 
Benjamin Collett, —: ( flon Manor House, Broomsgrove. 
W. R. Collett, Ji 
Henry Cornfoot, 
George Henry 
Street, Portman Square. 
William” Thomas Cox, Esq. Derby, Nottingham, and London. 
Lewis Cubitt, Esq. 7 “at Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 
The Hon. Francis Curzon, Temple. 
Edmund Denison, Esq. M.P. 8, Duke Street, Westminster. 
Captain Edwards, 3, Baker Stree t, Portman Square. 
Wynn Ellis, Esq ‘MP. St. Paul’s Chu hyard. 
William Henry Gregory, Esq. M.P. 14, Park Street, Grosvenor 
Square. 
Lancelot Llewhellyn Haslope, Esq. Lifford, near Birmingham. 
Richard Heavi - , Esq. Brighton. 
Joseph Hegan, Esq. Liverpool. 
Henry Thomas Hope, Esq. Deepdene. 
n Hopkinson, Esq. 55, Chester Place, and Fenchurch 
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Sir Ric hard Jenkins, East t India Diesen. 
Thomas Landor, Esq. Manor House, Burton-on-Trent. 
Leonino, Esq. Warnford Court. 
ay, Bart. a 
William Skinner Marshall, Esq. Hyde Park Square. 
Anthony Mervin Storey Maskelyne, Esq. Basset Down House, 
Swindon, Wiltshire. 
John Moxon, Esq, Hanover Terrace, Regent's Park. 
Joseph Oldham jun. Esq. Muswell Hill. 
Archibald Frederick Paull, Esq. Leadenhall Street. 
Sir Edward Pearson, F.R.S. 5, Gloucester Terrace, Regent's 
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10, New Broad Street. 
1, ke yuse Yard. 

Major-Gene ral 7 lor, 3, Clarendon Place, Hyde Park. 
John Taylor, Esq. 17, Kent Terrace, Regent's Park, 
Joseph Thompson, Esq. John Street, Kedford Row. 

s y a Hill. 












» Esq. 
The Hon. Charles Pelha “m “ illiers, ~~. Pr. 
James's Street. 
Sir Joshua Walmsley, nit. a. 
Henry George Ward, Esq. M.P. 99, 
Square. 
William White, Esq. 107, Cheapside. 
Joseph Wilson, Psq. Highbury Hill. 
Committ 
R. Collett, - M.P. Chairman. 
Lewis Cubitt, E: 24. Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry Bainbridge, —_ Sir Edwin Pearson 
William Beresford, E John Clement Ruding, Esq. 


Brookes’ Club, St. 





Mount Street, Grosvenor 
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.Y. B. Yarde Bulle r, Esq. Henry William Schneider, 
John Cattley, Esq Esq 
James Clay John Shewell, Esq. 
George Clive John Tay y 





Jose - Underwood, “ead 
ir Joshua Walmsley 
Bankers—The Commercial Bank of London. 
Engineers—doseph Gibbs, Esq. ; iam Radford, Esq. 
Architect—George Ledwell Taylor, Es: 
Joint Surveyors—George Ledwell Taylor, F. ‘sq. ; 
Vincent J. Collier, E ‘sq, 
Joint Solicitors—Messrs. Bridges and Mason, Red Lion Square. 
Sec, etary—Frederick Collier, Esq 

The entire property of the Kegent’s Canal Company, extend 
ing from Paddington to Limehouse, having been purch 
is proposed to form a railway on site, with an E 
from the City Road basin to the vic inity of the Gener: 
Office 

The vast importance of this undertaking, whereby a june 
tion will be effected between all existing and projecte 
ways North of the Thames, combined with the adv 
general City Terminus, is too obvious to require comment 

By the propo-ed railway, passengers and goods will be 
brought into the heart of the City a great saving of time and 
expense, and facilities will be afforded for the more expe 
ditious transmission of the mails to most parts of the kingdo.n. 

The line will commence at the Great Western Railway ter 
minus,and will follow the course of the canal throughout, in 
tersecting the London and Birmingham Railway at Camden 
Town, the propose London and York and Direct nehester, 
near Pentonville, the Eastern Counties at Old For and the 
Blackwall Railway at Limehouse ; traversing _th 
districts of -addington, Camden ‘Town, Islington, City Koad, 
Hoxton, gsiand, and Hackney —terminating at the Re 
gent’s Canal Dock at Limehouse, adjoining the River Thames, 
to which there is a wharf frontage of 170 feet. 

The basins, wharfs, warehouses, and buildings at the City 
Road, Limehouse, and along the line of the Canal, will be 
equally available as at present for the large and increasing 
local goods traffic now existing on the Canal. 

Surveys have been made of the property required for the 
proposed extension, which it is found can be constructed at a 
comparatively moderate expense. 

The object of the Company will be to secure the best ac- 
commodation to the public, and to deal impartially with the 
present and all future companies who m ail themselves of 
this line. The property of the present rai y companies will 
be materially improved, and a great national work effected in 
amanner and at a cost which could be accomplished by no 
other means than by the conversion of the Regent's Canal. 

The neering difficulties of importance to over- 
come, A hes to, and the communications across the 
line, are already established, and a comparatively small ex 
tent only Of private property will be interfered with or re 
quire to be purchased, and the completion of the works and 
the opening of the line may be confidently expected within 
twelve months after the sanction of the Legislature has been 
obtained 

Applic ations for prospe ctuses and Shares to be made to the 

ry ,at the Offices of the Com 
pany, Gresham Rooms, Bi all Street 

Parties who are regis’ ered proprietors in the Regent's 
Canal, and in the existing railways and docks connected with 
this undertaking, are requested to state the fact in their ap 
plication. 


Esq. 
Henry Thomas Hope, Esq. 
Jonathan Hopkinson, Esq. 
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FORM OF APPLICATION. 
To the Provisional Guantiee of the Regent’s Canal Railw a 
mpany. 

I request you will allot to’ me Shares of 201. each in 
the capital of the above-named Railway, and I agree toaccept 
the same or any less number, to pay the deposit of 2/. 2s. per 
Share, and to execute the Parliamentary Contract and Sub- 
scribers’ Agree ment when required. 

ted the day of October 1845. 
Name in full . 
Address 
Profession or Business . 
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J. Y. B. Yarde Buller, Esq. 10, New Street, Spring Gardens, 
. M.P. Cumberland Street, 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHAPMAN, 
121, Newgate Street, London. 


ARTYRIA: 


\) 


of the Reign of Edwa 
MowunNTFORD, Clerk. 


HE WORKS 


This day is published, (in the - mate Series,) post | 
Svo. cloth, D| 
HE NATURE OF THE “SCHOLAR, AND | 
ITS MANIFESTATIONS. By JoHann GorTLies 
Ficnte. Translated from the German, with a Memoir 
of the Author, by WILLIAM SMITH. 

“ We state Fichte’s character as it is known and ad- 
mitted by men of all parties among the Germans, when \ 
we say that so robust an intellect, a soul so calm, so 
lofty, massive, and immoveable, has not mingled in phi- 
losophical discussions since the time of Luther.”—THo- 
MAS CARLYLE. 





BARKER. 





SIXT EEN TH 
8vo. cloth. 5s. 


Also, (in the Catholic Series,) post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

LTRAMONTANISM; or the ROMAN 

CHURCH and MODERN SOCIETY. By E. Qut- 
net, of the College of France. Translated from the 
French, (third edition,) with the Author’s approbation, 
by C. Cocks, b. 


MESMERISM. 
U.S. 12mo., Is. 





PAINTERS. 
Post 8vo. in paper cover, 2 
3. 

Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 
RETROSPECT of the RELIGIOUS LIFE 
of ENGLAND ; or the Church, Puritanism, and 

Free Inquiry. By Joun James Tayier, B.A. 

“ It is not often our good fortune to meet with a book 
so well conceived, so well written, and so instructive as 
this. * * * Not only does Mr. Tayler avoid all that 

might give offence to the most tender conscience, but he 


CULTURE, 


TODD'S STUDENT'S 
STCHES OF 




































particularly beautiful; there is a consciousness of music 
i ery page we read; it is remarkable for the con- 
sation of thought and firm consistency which pre- 
vails throughout.”—Jaquirer. 

6 


HE LIFE of JEAN PAUL Fr. RICHTER. 


Compiled from various sources. Together with his 
Autobiography, translated from the German. 2 vols. 
paper cover, 7s-; cloth, 8s 

“No reader of sensibility can rise from the perusal of 
these volumes without becoming both wiser and better.” 

Atlas. 

“Tt is impossible to read this biography without a con- 
s integrity and truth. We feel that his golden | 
ave reached us pure from the mine, to which 
he has given that impress of genius which makes them 
current in all countries.”—Christian Reformer. 


7. 

—"s Second Series. By R. W. Emer- | 

son. With a Notice by Tuomas CARLYLE. Tost 
8vo. in paper cover, 3s.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ That Emerson is, in a high degree, possessed of the 
faculty and visions of the seer, none can doubt who will 
earnestly and with a kind and reverential spirit peruse 
these nine essays.” ——— Jerrold’s Magazine: 


MHE RATIONAL E OF RELIGIOUS 
INQUIRY; or the Question stated of Reason, the | 

Bible, and the Church. By James Martineau. Third | 

edition. With a Critical Letter on Rationalism, Miracles, 

} and the Authority of Scripture, by the late Rev. Joseru | 

Bianco Wuitre. Post Svo. in paper cover, 4s-; cloth, | 
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167. 16s. 


|" IE NEW 


is. 6d. 9. able; more so, in 
HE PHILOSOPHY OF ART; an Oration 
on the Relation of the Plastic Arts to Nature. 
Translated from the German of F. W. J. Von Scuet- 
LING, by A. Jounson. Post 8vo. in paper cover, Is.; 
| cloth, 1s. 6d. 


articles, 


10. 
A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF THE 
QOPULAR HISTORY OF PRIESTCRAFT, 
in all Ages and Nations. By WiLttam Howitt. 

Seventh edition, with large additiens. 12mo., cloth, 6s. 

* The work before us is earnest, persuasive, vehement, 
and powerful to convince. The rapid history of 
ism and idolatry in earlier times among the Assyrians, 
| Celts, Goths, Egyptians, Greeks, Hindoos, and the hideo | - 
priestcraft by which they were victimized, is exceeding » 
graphic.”—Leeds Times. 


whole work is appendec 
same principle. 
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Scotland’ 
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dictionary of Scotland.” 
“ Forming by far the most valuable repertory of sta- 


tisties at the command of 


i. Quarterly Review. 


Just Published, 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 











ATORIES FOR SUNDAY AFTE RNOONS. . 
From the Creation to the Advent of the Messiah. | Argyle .. -01 0 

For the use of children from tive to eleven years of ni Y om oOo 
by SUSAN FANNY CROMPTON. | By 090 
“ Those who are engaged in teaching the young, and | +. 2. 
in laying the foundation of good character, by early re- | 03 0 
ligious and moral impressions, will be thankful for ad- | 6 4 ¢€ 





ditional resources of a kind so judicious as this volume.” 
——Inquirer. 


12, 
MUWE LOG CABIN; 


Clac kmannan coon O 3 G 
Dumbarton - « 
Dumfries ......-. 012 6 
Edinburgh .....-. 016 6 





or the World Before 















edges, 2s. 6d. 

* We know of few books more suited than this for 
distribution among those classes who, like the hero of 
the tale, have to make their way in the world by their 


Inverness. - «+ - O11 6 
Kinross....++.-.. 0 2 0 





Paternoster Row, London. 
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Queens 


own exertions.”—Christian Repormer. 
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13. 
a Legend. 
tained Homilies, Conversations, and Inc 
rd VI. 
12mo. 6s. 
1 
OF 


with a Memoir of his - _ 5 vols. 12mo. cloth, 245. 


HANNING’S W ORKS. 








MANUAL. 
MARRIED LIFE. 


By Lieutenant Lecount, R.N., F.R.A.S., C.E. 
London and Birmingham Railway. 

This work will be found to contain, 
rate account of the most approved modes of Construction 
a variety of 
Formule for computing Earthwork in Cuttings and Em- 
The information relating to the 
Practical Working of a Line is also ample 
Engravings on Steel, 
lustrative wood-cuts embodied in the text. 

*“ The best and most complete Treatise on the subject.” 
— Metropolitan Conservative Journal. 

“ By far the most valuable work on the construction 
and management of railways extant.”’- 


parish or group of united parishes, 
county are classed together; 
of matter, alphabetically arranged, is added ; and to the 
a general index, compiled on the 
There is also an alphabetical index of 
parishes, giving their population as shown by the 
census, and referring to the volume and page where each 
*New Statistical 
unites with the massive character and 
s of a systematic view of Scottish statistics and 
raphy the utility of a geographical and statistical 
- Spectator . 
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You. By the Author of “ Three Expe riments of Elgin trees 06 0 
Living,” “Sketches of the Old Painters,” &e. Post | Fite ue a 3S 
8vo. in paper cover, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s.; extra cloth, gilt | Forfar----------. 015 0 

Haddington .. -0 8 6 
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CHARLES FOL LEN, 


Edited by Josepy 


In 6 vols, - 7 cloth, 8s.; sewed, 68. 


ype of the LIV ES and CHARAC. 
TERS of the LEADING REFORMERS of the 
CENTURY. 


By EDWARD Tacarr, 


17. 
IX LECTURES on the PHILOSOPHY of 


By Joun Bovee Dons, of Boston, 


| ISTORICAL SKETC HES OF THE OLD 


By the 


Author of “ The Log Cabin,” 
_e ; cloth. 3s. 


_ 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
HOUGHTS on MORAL and 
~ Me ce. 








SPIRITUAL 


WATERSON. 


Standard auvtenn Literature. 


ls. Oe. 
By Mrs. For- 


regards all parties, in turn, from an equitable pointof | pen, ls. 4d. 
view. * * * The clearness and comprehensive grasp | LIFE AND TIMES OF MARTIN LUTHER. By 
with =e he marshals his facts — arms le core | the Author of “ Three Experiments of Living.” 1s. 6@ 
than the impartiality, nay more than that, the genera EWES i 2 . > a 
kindliness with which he reflects upon them.” —Lraminer. By Mrs, Et = « vod. a 
4. | “LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. By ( 
UE LIFE of the REV. JOSEPH BLANCO | pevears tr ecient tr Reaasases: 5 
WHITE. Written by Himself, with portions of his THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CRANMER. By the 
Correspondence. Edited by Joun Hamitton Tuom- | Author of “ Three Experiments of Living.” 1s. 4d. 
3 vols. post Svo. cloth, 24s. Ju : S sin d a. 7 . 
* This is a book which rivets the attention, and makes “L etters from Palmyra,” and Rome.” gh eee of 
the heart bleed. It has, indeed, with regard to himself, | . 
in its substance, though not in its arr. ment, an al- Just published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 9s. the Second 
most dramatic character; so clearly and strongly is the | Edition of 
living, thinking, active man projected from the face of ae ISE PRECEDENTS IN C SONVEY- 
the records which he has left.”"—Quarterly Review, | ANCING, adapted to the Act to Amend the LAW 
| > * . = j oF AL PROPERTY, 8 and 9 Victoria, cap. 106, 
NHE PHILOSOPHICAL AND UJESTHETIC | with Practical Notes and Observations on the Act and 
LI ERS and ESSAYS of SCHILLER. Trans- | the other recent Acts for altering the Law of Real 
lated, with an Introduction, by J. Weiss. Post vo. | Property, inciading the Act 6 anfl® Vieteria, cap. 119, Gr 
cloth, 7s. 6d. Extinguishing Attendant Terma, By Cuartes Davin 
“The style in which the whole volume is written is | SON, of the Middle Temple, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, and 


late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

A. MAXWELL and Son, Law Publishers, 32, 
Lincoln's Inn. 
RATLWAYS. 

Price 9s. illustrated with Wood-cuts and Engravings, 
PRACTICAL TREATISE on RAILWAYS, 
being the article under that head in the Seventh 
Edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 


sell Yard, 


with addi- 
of the 
not only an elaho- 


Tables of Gradients, 


and import- 
there are 31 il- 


Manchester Cou 


s Brack, Edinburgh ; and sold 
ll Booksellers 

This day is published, in 15 large vols. 8vo. 
| of each County, and a General Map of Scotland, price 


STATISTICAL 

SCOTLAND. 
“As a statistical book of reference, the work is valu- 
our estimation, 
which make a greater parade of scientific forms. * * 
To sum up more specifically, 
each furnishing a complete 


with a Map 


ACCOUNT OF 


than many works 

* 
there are no fewer than 876 
monograph of & 
The parishes of every 
to each county a full index 


last 


Account of 
read- 


any couutry in Europe.”— 


The Counties may be had separately, at the following 
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T 1E WATERLOO HEROES.— The ; Su 
ic » respectfully informed, 
scribers and the Public are respec ) ‘ ‘d, 
that the splendid engraving of the WATERLOO HEROES 
is > completed. i ; : 
" sass most “inte resting and grand historical record o 
w aterloo, painted by G. P. Knight, Esq. R.A., ape Some 
in progress by the celebrated engraver, Mr. Charles G- 
Lewis, for nearly three years, and is now cores Se 
most sux cesstul termination, The engraving ——— 
« Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, K.G. — s 
his illustrious guests at Apsley House on the annive a 
f the vlorious Eighteenth of June,” and included in the 
mB are most of the great “ soldiers of the age,” to whom 
the nation owed its crowning vietory at W aterloo. * 
HENRY Graves and Co, Publishers in Ordinary to her 
Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert, 6, Pall Mall. 7 
m4; “To BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. : 
OPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
yusT Pt BLISHED BY MR. BENTLEY. 
d 
1 








MILAN ; or Fidelity unto Death. 
Tuomson, Author of “ W idows and 
“ The Chevalier,” &e. 3 vols. 
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THE LADY o 
Edited by Mrs. 4 
Widowers, 








MRS. HOWITT'S “0. T., and ONLY A FIDDLER.” 
sic hen) By the Author ot * rhe Improvisatore. 
: 3 vols. 
3 
THE PRINCE OF ORANGE. 
An Historical Romance of the Dutch Protestant 
] Revolution. 3 vols. 
4 


SATANSTOE; or, the Family of Little-page. 
+: By J. FENtMORE COOPER. 3 vols, 


ALSO, ul ST READY. 
1 


(ND SHAME, 
3 vols. 


HONOR 
A Novel 


> 
JACK HORNET; or, the March of Intellect. 
By Dr. Miincen, Author of “ Curiosities of Medical 
- Experience.” 3 vols, 
Ricvarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


GERMAN CRIMES AND TRIALS. 
Nearly ready, 8vo. x 

TARRATIVES of REMARKABLE CRIMES 

and TRIALS. Translated from the German of Rit- 
TER ANSELM VON FEUERBACH, by Lady Durr Gorpon. 

ConTeNts: 1. Jolin Paul Forster; or the Double 
Murder—2. The Antonini Family; or the Murder on a 
Journey—3 Francis Salesius Riembaur; or the Tartuffe 
of Real Life—4. The Unknown Murderer; or the Police 
at Fault—5. Anna Maria Zwanziger, the German Brin- 
villiers—6. James Thalreuter, the False Prince—7. The 
Kleinschrot Family ; or the Parricides of the Black Mill 
—8, John George Sorgel, the Idiot Murderer—9. George 
Wachs; or the Sudden Temptation—10. Georg ausch- 
meier; or the Tell-tale Ring 11. Andrew Bichel, the 
Woman Killer—12. Johann Hoelzinger. Manslaughter, 
Murder, and Suicide, from Love and Jealousy. 

“ We have heard with pleasure that this high!y inte- 
resting work is likely to be translated by a lady who has 
already given the public sufficient proofs ot her compe- 
tency for the task. * * The reader is taken into 
a new world, in which all is grotesque and horrible. The 
strange fivures by whom he is surrounded are influenced 
by feelings which never passed through his mind, and 
impelled by motives of which he scarcely knows the ex- 
istence. His attention is roused by the novelty of the 
scene, an! rewarded by the light thrown on the darkest 
portion of human nature. The secrets of the prisun- 
house are opened to him.” —Edinburgh Review, 

Jous Murgay, Albemarle Street 


RK. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS. 
JUST READY. 
With Phrenological Portraits, in 3 vols. 
THE [MPOSTOR; OR BORN WITHOUT A 
CONSCIENCE, 
Author of “ Anti-Coningsby. 
". 









A Novel by the 


In 2 vols. post Svo. Price 15s. 
SIXTEEN YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. 
By Lieut.-Colonel CAPADOSE. 
1. 
Tn 2 vols. post Svo. 
VISIT TO THE PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS IN 


SOUTH-WESTERN AFRICA, 
By G. Tams, M.D. 
With Introduction and Annotations, by Hl. Evans 
Lioyp, Esq. 
Iv. 
NEW SPORTING NoveL. In 3 vols. 
OLD HALL; or Our Hearth and Homestead. 
hy J. Minis, Esq. 
of “* The Old English Gentleman.” 


THE 
Author 


In Svo. 


v. 
IMPORTANT IlisrortcaL WorK. 
TT FOX, 


THE AGE OF PIT AND 


By the Author of “ [reland and its Rulers.” 
With the History of England, from the close of the 
American war, this work will contain characters and 


aneedotes (original and select) of the chief persons of the 
period and a variety of matter illustrative of the times. 
Vi. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 
THE SICILIAN A Romance of the Sea. 
- By Captain Benerr. 
CORRECTED, AMENDED, AND ENLARGED, FOR 
_ THE ENGLISH STUDENT. 
LUGEL’S COMPLETE 
the GERMAN LANGUAGES, 


and ENGLISH 





English-German and German-English. Adapted to the 
English student By C. A. Femina, Professor HLEIMANN, 
and J. Oxenrorp. Second edition, in two thick 


Volumes, large Svo., 36s, 

**«* The editors have performed a double task : first, 
in removing a vast quantity of English and American 
Vvulgarisms and obsolete expressions ; and secondly, by 
Supplying many thousand new German words and phrases, 
as well as Various new significations. Great pains have 
also been taken as to the logical arrangement of words, 
and the genitive case of nouns, and numerous other 
improvements have been introduced. 

Also, just published, second edition, 

An ABRIDGEMENT of the SAME, for younger 
Students, travellers, &e. By J. OxXENFoRD and C. A. 
FEILING. Royal ISmo., price 9s. strongly bound. 





London . WHITTAKER and Co., DuLau and Co., and 
D. Norr. 
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Just published, the Sixru Votume of the New and Illustrated Edition of 
MR. JAMES'S WORKS, containing 


HENRY OF GUISE; OR THE STATES OF BLOIS. 
The Volumes of this Series are Published Quarterly. 
Price 8s. each, handsomely printed in large 8vo. with an Iustration on Steel, and bound in cloth. 


Vol. 1. 
Vol. 


contains “Tax Girsy.”"—Vol. 2. “ Mary or Burcunpy.”—Vol. 3. “ Tue Huguenot.” 
4. “One wx A Tuovsanp.”—Vol. 5. “ Puiire Avueustus.” 


London: Smrru, Evper, and Co. Cornhill. 





Eleqant Witerary and BPictorial Bresent. 


In a few days, in one volume octavo richly bound, price 31s. 6d. 


EVENINGS AT HADDON HALL 


Edited by the Baroness de CALABRELLA, 
And Superbly Embellished with 24 Steel Engravings by the First Artists, 
From Designs by GkorGr CaTreRMOLE, Esq. 


This work will form the most splendid and attractive Gift Book that has issued from the Press for some 


years. 


The literary portion has been contributed by many of the most popular writers of the day, and the 


living characters who compose the dramatis persone inc Jude several of the most celebrated personages who 


figure in the fashionable, the literary, and the diplomatic circles. 


The whole of the illustrations are from 


designs by GrorGr CarrermMoLe, Esq. executed expressly for this work, and they have been engraved in 
the very finest line manner by the most distinguished Artists. 
Also, Now Ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE 


ATTRACTIVE 


MAN, A NOVEL. 


By Mrs. Tro.vore, Authoress of “ The Vicar of Wrexhill,” “ The Widow Barnaby,” &c. 
Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 
7 NEW AND STANDARD WORKS 
may be obtained for perusal in any quantity at the 
British and Foreign Public Library, Conduit Street, 
Ilanover Square, London. The great accommodations 
afforded by this extensive and valuable Library are now 
rendered as available in every part of the Kingdom as in 
the Metropolis, by arrangements with the railroads, 
steam-vessels, and the reduced postage. Catalogues and 
Library Boxes gratis. 
Terms of subscription sent (post free) on application to 
Messrs. SAUNDERS and OTLey, Publishers, Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square. 


This Day is published in &vo., cloth, lettered, price 16s., 
the Sixth and Concluding Volume of 

M*: THORNTON’S HISTORY of INDLA. 

at *,* Vols. 1 to 5, price 4/., may still be had. 

“ Mr. Thornton is master of a style of great perspicuity 
and vigour, always interesting, and frequenty rising into 
eloquence. His power of painting character, and of 
bringing before the eye of the reader the events which 
he relates, is remarkable; and if the knowledge of India 
“an be made popular, we should say his is the pen to 
effect it.” — Times. 

London: W. A. ALLEN and Co., 7 


Now ready, small #vo., 4s. cloth, 
ARLYLE’S MODERN PHENOMENA OF 
GERMANY. A New Edition, much enlarged. By 
THOMAS CARLYLE, of the Scottish Bar. 

“Tlis vein is so evidently a rich one, that we may 
safely count on a fature (we hope a speedy) opportunity 
of making our readers better acquainted with him.” 
Quarterly Review tor September. 

POPERY THE ENEMY AND FALSIFIER OF 
SCRIPTURE. By the Rev. H. Horne. I8mo., 2s. 

London: W. E. Painter, Church and State Gazette 
Office, 342, Strand. 


Leadenhall Street. 





Just published, ls. the fourth edition, (translated from 
the nineteenth French edition,) 
bp erg DESTROYED; or Expo- 
) sition of a NATURAL, simple, agreeable, and in- 
fallible MEANS, not only of OVERCOMING, but also of 
completely destroying habitual Constipation, without 
using either purgatives or any artificial means whatever, 
(discovery recently made in France by M. Warton,) fol- 
lowed by numerous certificates from eminent physicians 
and other persons of distinction. 
Free by the post, ls. 6¢. Sold by James Yourns and 
Co. Tea-lealers, 45, Ludgate Hill, London: and by all 
Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


BLUNT’S REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 
In a pocket volume, neatly printed, price 5s. bd. in cloth, 
SKETCH OF THE REFORMATION 
t IN ENGLAND, by the Rey. J. J. Buont, Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridg« The Eighth Edition 
corrected, forming part of the Family Library. 

The Reformation is one of the most remarkable events 
in our history, whether considered in relation to politics 
orreligion ; forits influence was most powerful upon both. 
The reading, profession, and taste of the author have led 
him to regard it in the latter rather than in the former 
light: and therefore, brief as the sketch is, it will not be 
found of the nature of an abridgment of larger histories, 
but a continuous though succinet account of its rise, pro- 
considered as a great 
revolution of the Church of England. 

London: Printed for Tuomas Teac, 73, Cheapside, and 
may be procured by order of all other Booksellers. 
MONS. LEPAGE’S FRENCH SCHOOL COMPLETE. 
New and Improved Edition, in | vol, price reduced to 
9s. 6d. bound, 

Milk FRENCH SCHOOL. 

Comprising the “ Echo de Paris,” “ Gift of Fluency 
in French Conversation,” and the “ Last Step te French.” 
Each of which may be had separately, as the Pupil pro- 
erTesscs. 

“ The first of the works comprised in this collection is 
so well known to the public, and has met with so large a 
sale, that we need not further notice it. To the utility 
of the two latter works we beg to offer our unqualified 
testimony of praise. In * The Last Step to French’ we 


| have a grammarofthe language, superior in our opinion, 


to any that has preceded it, both in sound, etymological 
research, and in the simplicity of its arrangement ; whilst 
the collection of M. Le Page’s three works into a single 
volume furnishes a complete library for the student in 
French, and at the same time a manual of conversation, 
enabling him at once both to learn and to speak the 
language.” — Parthenon, 

London: Errincuam Wutson, 11, Royal Exchange ; 
Messrs. LONGMAN and Co.; and all Booksellers. 











Just published, Vol. IT. price 5s. 6¢. cloth, 
I ECTURES addressed chiefly to the WORK- 
4 ING CLASSES. By W. J. Fox. 
Also, Part 10, price ls. containing Lectures 
On Harvest-time. 
The Use and Abuse of Sunday. 
Historical ami Hiographical Associations con- 
nected with the Month of October. 
On the Principle of Religious and Educational 
Endowments, 
The Stady of Moral Philosophy. 
CHARLEs Fox, Paternoster Row. 







Just published, §vo. with Illustrations, price 7s. 6d, 
P* ISONS AND PRISONERS. 
By Joseru ADSHEAD. 
CONTENTS, 
1. The Fallacies of the “ Times” on Prison Discipline, 
2. Fictions of Dickens on Solitary Confinement. 
3. Prison Enormities—City of London and Middlesex 
Prisons. 
4. Model Prison—Separate System, 
5. Continental Prison Reform, &c. &c. &e 
London: LonGMAN, Brown, Green, and LoNeMANS, 
BRLIDGE’S WORKS NOW FIRST COLLECTED, 
In 5 handsome vols 8vo. price 1/. 17s. 6¢. bound in cloth, 
MuUE WORKS OF THE REV. WILLIAM 
BRIDGE, M.A., formerly Fellow of Emanuel Col- 
le re, and Pastor of the Church of Christ in 
Yarmouth, Norfolk. 
This edition of all the Works of 








the Rev. W.- 


t 
*,* 
Bridge, which has become very rare and in high request, 
has been prepared with much care and research, and is 


indebted for its completeness to the libraries and the 
courtesy of the Duke of Manchester, the Rev. Dr. Bliss, 





the Rev. Prebendary Horne, Frederick Silver, Esq, 
Joshua Wilson, Esq., A. Hanbury, Esq., W. Pickering, 
sj., c. Bridge was a sound divine and popular 


preacher, and his works have been held in high esti- 
mation. 
London: Printed for Tuomas Tree, 73, Cheapside ; and 
sold by all other Booksellers. 


CHILLINGWORTH’S RELIGION OF 
PROTESTANTS. 

In a large handsome volume, foolscap octavo, price 7s. 

bound in cloth, 

VHILLINGWORTH’S RELIGION of PRO- 

) TESTANTS A SAFE WAY TO SALVATION: 
with an addition of some Genuine Pieces. Edited and 
published in 1687, at the special request of the London 
Clergy, by the Rev. Joun Parnrickx, D.D. Master of 
the Charterhouse. A new edition, carefully revised, with 
a Translation of all the Latin and Greek passages, price 
7s. neatly bound in cloth. 

*.* This is a most attractive, cheap, and readable 
edition of Chillingworth’s immortal It was pub- 
lished in a quarto volume, only a few months prior to the 
revolution of 1688, at the earnest solicitation of Tillotson, 
Stillingfleet, Burnet, and other eminent writers, as one 
of the most effectual counteractions of Popish principles 
which were then industriously propagated, and supported 
by the powerful influence of court favour, It has long 
been a very scarce book, and in great request among lite- 
rary collectors, 

London: Printed for Tuomas Teac, 73, Cheapside, 

THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
LLENDORFF’S METHOD of LEARNING 

J to READ, WRITE, and SPEAK a LANGUAGE 
in SIX MONTHS. 

1. ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written expressly 
for the English student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDOBFR, 
Svo., price l6s, cloth. 

2. ADAPTED tothe GERMAN. Written expressly 
for the English student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDURFP, 
In two parts, price I6s. each, cloth. The parts sold se- 
parately. 

3. KEYS to both FRENCH 
TEMS, prepared by the Author. 
lettered. 

4. ADAPTED tothe ITALIAN. Preparing for im- 
mediate publication by Dr. H. G. OLLENDORFF. 

5. KEY tothe ITALIAN. By the Author. 

*,* It is necessary for those who desire to avail them- 
selves of the present method to notice that these are the 
only English editions sanctioned by Dr. Ollendorff, and 
he deems any other totally inadequate for the purposes of 
English instruction, and for the elucidation of the method 
so strongly recommended by Captain Basil Hall and 
other eminent writers. They should be ordered with the 
publisher's name, and, to prevent errors, every copy of 
the author’s edition is signed by himself. 

London: Warrraker and Co., and Duvav and Co. ; 

and to be had of any Bookseller. 


book. 


and GERMAN SYS- 
Price 7s. each, cloth 
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is day is published, second edition, 
HE BOOK OF ONE SYLLABLE. _Illus- 
trated with six engravings. Price 2s. 6d. 
SUMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, Stationers Court, 
Ludgate Street. 


Just published, by J.C HURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho, 
EALTHY SKIN. A Practical Treatise on 
Healthy Skin, with Rules for the Medical and Do- 
mestic Treatment of CUTANEOUS DISEASES. 

By Erasmus WItson, F.R.S. 

Tilustrated with Six Steel Engravings. 
KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME. Price 1s. This Day, 
HE HISTORY OF THE HORSE; Its 
Origin, Physical and Moral Characteristics, its prin- 
cipal Varieties, and Domestic Allies. By W.C. L. Mar- 
TIN, F.L.S. With an Appendix on the Diseases of the 

Horse. By W. Youartr. 

London: CHARLES KNIGHT and Co, 22, Ludgate Stre et. 


Nearly “ready, in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. “each. 

IFE OF THE GREAT CONDE. 
By Lorp Manon, Author of “* The History of Eng- 
land,” “ The War of the Succession in Spain,” 
Belisarius,” &c. 

“A highly interesting and skilful narrative.”—Quar- 
terlu Review. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, Vol. Ll. (comprising 3 vols. of the original, ) 
medium Svo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
ICHELETS HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
Translated by G. H. Surru, F.G.S., with Notes, &c. 
Publishing also in parts, price 3s. 6d. each. 

Whittaker’s Popular Library Edition. 
WHITTAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 





Greatly Enlarged Edition, large 8vo. price 4s. a 
YTLER’S ELEMENTS OF HISTORY, 


Ancient and Modern; carefully corrected and en- 
larged, with a Continuation to the present time, and co- 
pious notes. Whittaker’s Popular Library Edition. 
Wuirtakexr and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 
VALPY’S GRADUS GREATLY ENLARGED, 
Sixth edition, royal 12mo. price 7e. G7. bound, 


VALPY’S GRADUS ad PARNASSUM. 

*,* This edition has been augmented by the addition 
of some thousands of new articles ; the prosody has been 
carefully revised, tables of the quantities of final syla- 
bles of nouns and verbs in inflexion added ; and a variety 
of other improvements introduced. 

Wuittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 





Now ready, Vol. I. (comprising 3 vols, of the original) 

large Svo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, 

G EIJER'S HISTORY OF THE SWEDES. 
JF Translated from the Swedish of Ente Gustave GEI- 

JER, Historic; srapher Royal of Sweden, and Professor of 

History in the University of Upsala ; with notes, &e. By 

J. iH. Tuxner, M.A. To be continued in parts, as issued 

in Sweden. 

Whittaker’s Popular Library Edition. 

WHITTAKER and Co, Ave Maria Lane, London. 


In a few days in 2 vols. 15s. 

\ TISE SAWS AND MODERN INSTANCES. 

A series of Short Tales, 

By Tuomas Coorer, the Chartist, author of “The 

Purgatory of Suicides,” a Prison Rhyme. Small Svo., 

7s. 6d. 
London: J. How, Fleet Street, removing to 209, 

Viceadilly. 


“On the Ist November, 
HE WANDE mEnGs OF A PEN AND 
PENCIL. By F. P. Patmer and A. Crowevitt. 
Part I., shea Svo., 2s. Gd. 

THE MANUAL OF HERALDRY. Illustrated by four 

hundred Engravings, foolscap 8vo., 4s. bound. 

HOW’s ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF BRITISH SONG. 

Edited by Gro. HoGaxtu, Esq. The illustrations by 

celebrated Artists, elegantly bound and gilt. 

Trice One Guinea. 

J. How, Fleet Street; removing to 209, 
Piccadilly. 

IMPROVED EDITION OF BECKER'S 

GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

Published this day, 2d page ‘ome improved, 12mo. 


6s. 

GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LAN- 
GUAGE. By K. F. Becker, M.D. Edited by 
BERNHAKD BECKER. 

London: Longman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 

Dk. HUGHES ON DISEASES OF THE LUNGS 
AND THE HEART 
On Friday, October 17, will be published, fep S8vo. 6s. cl. 
CLINICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PRACTICE OF AUSCULTATION, and other 
Modes of Physical Diagnosis; intended to simplify the 
Study of the Diseases of the Lungs and Heart. By 
H. M. Hveues, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Assistant-Physician to Guy’s Hospital, &c. 

London: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs. 





London : 


NEW AND 








Now ready, 2d edition, post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

HE POWER of the SOUL over the BODY; 

considered in relation to Health and Morals. By 

GEORGE Moore, M.D., Member of the Royal College of 

Physicians, London, &c. &c. 

* A most interesting work.” —Medical Sue tte. 

“ Pleasing, earnest, cloquent.”— Lancet. 

* A valuable work, and its literary merits are great.” 

—Critic. 

* Read the book, and judge for yourself.”—Atheneum. 
London: LoneMAN, Brown, Green, and LONGMANS. 


DR. REID ON VENTILATION, 

Lately a" Svo. with Diagrams, on 320 En- 

ravings on Wood, 16s, cloth 
LLUSTRATIONS OF THE THEORY AND 

PRACTICE OF VENTILATION, 

By D. B. Rerp, M.D. F.RLS.E 

With Remarks on its relation to Sanitary Improve- 

ments, Warming, Exclusive Lighting, the Conmunica- 

tion of Sound, Architecture and Ventilation, Personal 

Comfort, 

ent Constitutions, Fluctuation of Feelings in the same 

Constitution, Artificial Atmospheres, Rooms for Invalids, 

Veutilation of Gas and other Lamps, Mines, Ships, Manu- 

factories, Drains, &c. &e. 

London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


“ Life of 


HITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITION of 


Length of Life, Diversity of Demands by ditler- | 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS. 





ELEMENTS OF MORALITY; including 
POLITY. By W. WHEWELL, D.D., Master of Trinity 


College, and Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s, 





CREATION by the AGENCY of GOD; 
as opposed to Creation by Natural Law; being a Refu- 
tation of the work entitled “ Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation.” By THoMAs Monck Mason, B.A. 
Post 8vo. 





A CYCLE OF CELESTIAL 
for the use of Naval, Military, and Private Astronomers. 
By Captain W. H. Smytu, R.N., K.S.F. D.C.L. F.R.S., 
President of the Astronomical Society ; one of the Board 
of Visiters of the Royal Observatory. 2 vols. Svo. with 
numerous illustrations, 2/. 2s. 


II. The Bedford Catalogue. 


OBJECTS, 





I. The Prolegomena. 


ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY ; being 
the third edition, revised and enlarged, of ** Meteorolo- 
gical Essays.” By the late Professor DANIELL, D.C.L., 
For. Sec. K.S. 2 vols. 8vo. with plates. 32s. 

By the same Author, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF CHEMICAL PHILOSOPILTY. With numerous il- 
lustrations, the second edition, much enlarged, 21s. 





LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE OF PHYSIC; delivered at King’s College, 
London. By Tuomas Watson, M.D. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, late Physician to the Mid- 





dlesex Hospital. New edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 34s. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL ANATOMY AND 


PHYSIOLOGY OF = AN. With numerous original 
illustrations, by KR. GB. Topp, M.D. F.R.S.; and W- 
Bowman, F.R.S., of xin’ 's College, London. The Second 
Part, 7s., also the First Volume, cloth, 15s. To be com- 
pleted in four Parts, forming two volumes. 








MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY: the Fifth 


Edition, revised and enlarged. By Professor BRANDE, 


F.R.S.  Svo. with numerous woodcuts, 35s. 
By the same Author, 
DICTIONARY of the MATERIA MEDICA 


and PHARMACY. 


TABLES of CHEMICAL EQUIVALENTS, 
WEIGHTS, MEASURES, &e. On five sheets, 3s. 6d. 


vo. lds. 


LUSITANIAN SKETCHES OF THE PEN 
AND PENCIL. By Witiiam H. G. Kinestox, Esy., 


Author of the “ Circassian Chief,” the “* ’rime Minister,” 


&e. &e. 2 vols. post 8vo. 8s. 


THE LIFE and SERVICES of GENERAL 
LORD HARRIS, G.C B. By the Right Hon, 8. R.- 
Lusuincron, late Governor of Madras. New edition, 
revised, feap. Sve. 6s, Gd. 





TRAVELS in the TRACK of the TEN 
THOUSAND GREEKS; a Geographical and Descrip- 
tive Account of the Expedition of Cyrus, and of the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks, as related by 
Xenophon. By W. F. Atnswortn, F.G.S. F.R.G.S., 
Surgeon to the Euphrates Expedition. With a map. 7s. 6d. 

By the same Author, 2 vols. with illustrations. 24s. 

TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES IN ASIA 
MINOR, Mesopotamia, Chaldea, and Armenia, 


CHARICLES ;; or Illustrations of the Private 
Life of the ANCIENT GREEKS. 

GALLUS; or Roman Scenes of the Time 
of Augustus. 

With Excursus and Notes illustrative of Manners and 
Customs. 
Becker, of Leipsic. 
Translated by the Rev. F. Mercatre, M.A. Fellow of 

Lincoln College, Oxtord. 
Post 8vo. with illustrations, 12s. each. 


By Prof. 


“See the English version of that very valuable manual | 


of lore, and at the same time most entertaining tale, the 
*Gallus’ of Professor Becker.” —Quarterly Rev. June 1844, 


GREEK 


Ity Rev. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE’ 
PHILOSOPHERS, SOCRATES and PLATO. 
J.P. Porrer, A.M. late of Uriel College, Oxford. 

THE MERCHANT AND THE 


or Truths and Fictions of the Middle Ages. 
FRANCIS PALGRAVE. New edition. 3s. 


By sir 


SKE TCH of the MILITARY HISTORY 






A 
of GI T BRITAIN. By the Rey. G. R. Grete, M.A. 
Chaplain-General to the Forces. Feap. 8vo. 3s. bd. 


“ Mr. Gleig’s is what it undertakes to be, a rapid but 
interesting and correct account of the rise and progress 
of the British Army from the earliest to the latest times, 
and of the manner in which it has conducted itself in the 
presence of an enemy in every age—those of Julius 
Cwsar and the Duke of Wellington inclusive. The au- 
thor’s style is familiar to us all ; we think on the present 
occasion he has been more successful than in several of 
his preceding performances—writing with a love and an 
intimate knowledge of his subject, he condenses clearly, 
and now and then expatiates with happy energy.”— 
Quarterly Review, September 1845, 


London: JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 





SKETCHES ON THE 
| By W. 





As. Od. | 


| 
| 
FRIAR ; | 


London 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXYVI, 
is this day published. Conrenrs : 

. The Heimskringla. 

temarkable German Criminal Trials. 

. M‘Culloch on Taxation. 

- Guizot’s Essays and Lectures in History, 

. Lord Chesterfield. 

6. Writings anil Genius of Lessing, 

7. Willis’s Dashes at Life. 

8. Daniel Defoe. 


Oe Oh 


London: LONGMAN reed Edinburgh: 4, and 
ce EDINBURGH TALES, Parr IX, 


Price Sevenpence. 

Contains: The Balsam-Seller of Thurotzer, by Mrs, 
Gore— The Golden Pot, from the German of Hoffmann— 
and The Days of Old, by John Mills. 

Part X. will contain: Country-Town Life, by Miss 
Mitford— Marion Wilson, by the late Robert Nicol} ~and 
Violet Hamilton, or The Talented Family, by Mrs. 
Johnstone. 

CHAPMAN and HALL, London ; W. Tart, Edinbur: whe 

This day, price 2s, 6d., No. VIL. of 
MIE ARCILEOLOGICAL JOURNAL — 
Published quarterly, under the direction of the Cep. 
tral Committee of the Archwxologicai Institute of Great 

Britain and Ireland, for the Encouragement and Pro. 

secution of Researches into the Arts and Monuments of 

the Early and Middle Ages, 

Svo., with numerous Woodcuts, 10s, 6d, 

ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of CANTER. 

BURY CATHEDRAL. By the Rev. R. Wints, M.A, 

F.RS., &c., Jacksonian Professor of the University of 

Cambridge. 

Preparing for publication, 8vo. ” printed unifi rmly with 
the “A 1 a1 Journal,” and illustrated by nu- 
merous Engravings, : 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARCH JEOLOGICAL ry. 
STITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
at the Meeting at Winctester, September 9-15, 1845, 
London, Longman and Co.; W. Pickering; and G, 

sell. Oxford: J. WH. Parker. Cambridge: Deightons, 


ye YCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 
Seventh Edition. Edited by Professor Naprer. 

The work is now completed in Twenty-one volumes 
4to. Iustrated by 506 Engravings on Steel, and many 
thousands en Wood, 

“The * Encyclopedia Britannica’ is a rich storehouse 
of knowledge, reflecting honour upon the age and country 
that have produced it. We know of nothing in any lan- 
¢ € approaching to it in fulness and accuracy of mat- 
in excelleney of arrangement.” —Standard. 

An Index of 68,000 references, compiled with great in- 
dustry and jucgment, is appended to the work, forming a 
ready key to its multifarious contents. 

ADAM and CHARLES BLAck, Edinburgh ; and sold by 

all Booksellers. 





The 








8, New Burlington Street, I1th Oct 1845. 


R. BENTLEY WILL IMMEDIATELY 
PUBLISIL 

FOLLOWING NEW BOOKS. 

HEROES OF THE REBELLION OF 1715 

AND 1745; or, Memoirs of the Jacobites. 

By Mrs. Tuomson, 


THE 
THE 


land Castle,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 





A WORLD OF WONDERS; 
With Anecdotes and Opinions concerning 
Superstitions. 
Edited by Atnayy Poynrz. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 


Popular 








ALSO, NOW READY, 
A BOOK FOR A RAINY DAY; 
Or Recollections of the Events of the last Sixty-six years 
By Joun THOMAS SMITH, 
Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum, Author of “ Nollekens and his Times,” &c 
In 1 vol. post Svo. 
BIOGRAPHICAL AND LITERARY MISCELLANITES. 
By W. H. Prescort, Esq., 
Author of “ The History of the Reign of Ferdina 
and Isabella,” &c. 
In | vol. 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author. 











LorD MAwuon’s COLLECTIVE EDITION OF 
LETTERS of the EARL of CHESTERFIELD. 
Including numerous New Letters. 

In 4 vols. S8vo. with £ Portrai*s. 
“SHOR ES ‘S OF THE 
R. Hotes, Esq. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with illustrations. 


THE 


CASPIAN. 


HORACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS of the REI 
of GEORGE the THIRD. 
Now first printed from the Original Mss. 
Edited by Sir Dents Le MARCHANT, Bart. 
In 4 vols, Svo., with Portraits, 
The first two, or last two vols. may be had separately. 
SIMONDS IYEWES, 
During the Reigns of King James I. 
and King Charles I. ; 
Edited by J. Oncuanp HALLIWweLL, Esq. F.R.S. Xe. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits, 


THE DIARY OF sm BART. 








MEMOIRS OF THE CHEVALIER AND PRINCE 
CHARLES EDWARD ; 
Pretenders and their Adherents. 
iy J. ILENEAGE Jess, Esq. : 
Author of “ Memoirs of the Court of England,” &¢ 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 
A Seconp EDITION Or 
LORD MALMESBURY'S DIARIES 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by his GRANDson, the Third Earl. 
Ricuanp Bentiey, New Burlington street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty .) 


Or the 





AND 


Printed by Joseru Crayron, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the thee of Rourgt 
Paimen and Joseru Ciavren, No. 10, Crane Court, 
Parish of St. Dunstan’s in the West, in the City of London ; 
and Published by the aforesaid Joseru Crayton ,at 9, Wel 
lington Street, in the Preeinet of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex.—Sarvapay, llth Ocropen 1545 














Author of ** Widows and Widowers,” 
> 








YUM 


